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3,100,000 SHEEP 


DENVE 


IN 1937 MAKING DENVER THE 
WORLD’S LEADING MARKET 
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During the past five years 
sheep receipts at Denver 
have totaled over 15,000,000. 
Such numbers would not be 
The Denver Market has received if the market did 
the most modern facili- not warrant it —if it did not 
ek en ee provide the best day in and 
omen day out market of the West 


distribution. and for the West. 


—Location for the most 





Attend the National Western Stock Show - - Denver 
January. 15 - 22, 1938 
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For Easy Combing-Fast, Protective Shearing 


Tried and Proved Through , a The Easy Running 
Five Seasons SS LEWARE Thick Comb 


The Stewart 5-W Comb is not an experi- Here is the easiest running thick comb ever developed. 
ment. Thousands have been in regular use Does not slow down the shearing to any consider- 
during the past five seasons. Results show able extent. Each alternate tooth is shaped exactly 
it to be 100% successful. Where storm and the same and is the same depth as on a regular 
sun make necessary a longer stubble than Stewart comb. The two outside teeth and every other 
regular combs leave, the Stewart 5-W is tooth between them are about three times as deep 
the comb you need. from top to bottom at the front end. Because of 
the extra depth of these runner-like projections, the 
» | | |i cutting surface is raised above the skin and a longer 
STEWART 5-W Used in the \ te | \ Bi\ F\ \ stubble of wool or mohair is left on the sheep or 
West’s Largest Plants eRe MY goat. 
This protective comb is used exclusively | \ wh | 4 Bly a\ 1 | The teeth of the 5-W are thin from side to side and 
in these plants. They include the largest i | I }\ skillfully pointed the way shearers like them so they 
in the West. t pi y enter the wool freely. 
J. B. Leong Company, Frank Roberts, mT / Shearers tell us that it is easy to tag with the 5-W 
Great Falls, Montana. Rangely, Colorado and y Yi comb and that because of the shape of the runner-like 
John G. Taylor Company, Watson, Utah. Pa / Yip projections on the raised teeth, there is little tendency 
Lovelock, Nevada. j INN) / for wool yolk to gather on the lower side or between 
Newhouse Shearing Co., = = — ‘ned Y// j the teeth. The Stewart 5-W is the right solution of 


Milford, Utah. the old problem of how to keep all the advantages 
ee ee ane on hee Ee i of machine shearing and still leave enough wool on 
° “s " 4 d for proper protection. 














Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


° WESTERN OFFICE: 
MAIN FACTORY AND OFFICE: 47 Years Makin 
5505 Roosevelt Road 8 224 S. W. Temple Street 


Chicago, Ill. Quality Products Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















LOOK FOR THE WORTENDYKE LABEL 


Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: RICHMOND. VA 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, . . 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE’ 1889 
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Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 









The National Wool Grower 











To the 6,000 Members of the National 


Wool Growers Association — Greetings 


When you are marketing any of your sheep or lambs 
consider the 51-year-old highly organized, competently 


conducted, ably manned commission firm of 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Houses at Ten Leading Markets 


on 







Complete and reliable market reports gladly furnished 


upon request. 
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Wool Growers 


We welcome you to Salt Lake 
City and cordially invite you, one 
and all, to visit the store and fac. 
tories of the pioneer wool industry 
of the West. 


Original 


Utah Woolen Mills 


Store and 

Clothing Factory: 30 RICHARDS ST. 

Blanket Mill: 4400 South State Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Bring the world’s greatest programs to your home 











FOR BETTER CANVAS 
PRODUCTS -- - 


Ask for and Get Those Made by 


The Pueblo Tent & 
Awning Co. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 


Write for our Spring Catalogue 











WELCOME .- - - 


Delegates to 
NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS CONVENTION 
For the handsome increase in 


our Sheep Division the past year, 
we are truly grateful. 


We are proud to be the Home 
of NATIONAL RAM SALE and 
INTERMOUNTAIN JUNIOR 
FAT STOCK SHOW. 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 
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An Old Reliable Rambouillet Breeder Sends 


Best Wishes and 
flew Year Greetings 


To His Many Friends and Customers 


Our entire offerings for 1937 were sold out early. We 
now have a new crop of fine, big-boned, smooth Ram- 
bouillet Stud Rams, Range Rams, and Stud Ewes for 
the 1938 trade, single or carlots. 


Your patronage is solicited 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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January, 1938 





“It has its own teeth” 


"ALL IN ONE" 


CASTRATOR DOCKER AND 
EAR MARKER 
for lambs—Guaranteed to please. 
At your dealer or direct. Price $7.50. 


W. H. BATCHLER & CO. 


Palo Pinto, Texas 











LIQUID 
Brands aThird 


Moré Sheep 


Western sheepmen say that a gallon of 
MINTRA will brand just about a third more 
sheep. MINTRA Liquid makes a clear brand 
that stays readable a full year. Never requires 


thickening. Made in five standard ek 
* 


wv? aig 
A postcard request will 


ing you the name of 
your nearest dealer or 
warehouse. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Ellis Paint Co. Butte, Mont. 
Arizona Wool Growers Ass’ n..Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salt Lake Hardware Co._Salt Lake City, Uteh 
Grand Junction, Colo., and Pocatello, Idaho 
Rohiff Lumber and Supply Co. Casper, Wyo. 
RadfordGrocery 


Minehart Traylor Co. 


2500 WALNUT ST DENVER 


Index to Advertisers 


“RED SEAL” SHEEP TENT 





COMMERCIAL 


CAMP SUPPLIES 
American Packing & Provision Co., Salt Lake City 45 


CAMP WAGONS AND TENTS 


Pueblo Tent & Awning Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
Schaefer Tent & Awning Co., Denver, Colo.. ane 
Smith & a= Selt Lake City, Utah wal 
Z. ©, M. I., Salt Lake City... Ce Pee a 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, ETC. 


W. H. Batchler & Co., Palo Pinto, Texas...... ........ 
O. M. Franklin Serum Co., Denver, Colo...... 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City. 
Minehart Traylor Co., Denver, Colo 

Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City.. 

Z. C. M. I., Salt Lake City 


FEEDS 


Globe Mills, Ogden, Utah... 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas" “City, “Mo.. 
Quanah Cotton Oil Co., Quanah, Texas 


HOTELS 


Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City. 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City....... 
Wilson Hotel, Salt Lake City 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D 

Jchn Clay & Co. 

K.S.L., Salt Lake City 

Landes & Co., Salt Lake City... 

Mtn. States Tel. and Tel. 

Paragon Printing Co., Salt Lake City 

Utah Livestock Production Credit Associa- 
Yo 4 Cl UU See eee ' 

Producers Live Stock Marketing Association, 
Salt Lake City 

Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City 

Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City... 

Utah Woolen Mills, Salt Lake City 

Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake City 

Western Saddle Mfg. Co., Denver, Colo. 





RESTAURANTS 


Rotisserie Inn, Salt Lake City ..89 
Joe Vincent’s Cafe, Salt Lake City............00000.... 


SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.. Salt Lake City.... 
Alfred Field & Co., New York City. 
Z. C. M. I., Salt Lake City 


SHEEP PELTS, HIDES, ETC. 


Colorado Animal By-Products Co., Salt Lake City 45 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho. 3 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards..............2...2......0.0..ccccee0002 
Denver Union Stock Yards.. 

Kansas City Stock Yards 

Omaha Union Stock Yards a 

Salt Lake Union Stock Yards..............0.........cccccccccsseeeee 2 


TWINE 


Wortendyke Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va 
Z. C. M. I., Salt Lake City 


WOOL 


Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, Ore........... 44 
Colorady Animal By-Products Co., Salt Lake “wed 45 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Co., Twin Falls, Idaho.. 3 


SHEEP 


Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo 

W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 

Ernest White, Kalispell, Montana..........................0-+ 49 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, 

American Corriedale, Laramie, 

American Hampshire, Detroit, 

American Rambouillet, Marysville, 

American Shropshire, Lafayette, 

American Suffolk, Moscow, Idaho.. 

National Corriedale, Union Stock Yards, “Chicago... "51 
National Suffolk, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





One of these 
wonderful por- 
Bh table canvas 
sheds will cost 
less than FIVE 
CENTS per 
head per sea- 
son, 


No. Size $a?’ 


A 71x71 1,000 
1 58x58 600 
2 42x42 300 
3 29x29 200 


Write for 
Prices. 

















THE SCHAEFER TENT & AWNING 
COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 








ATTENTION! 


PECQURUECREQOEEEECUGEREECEEREREEEERORTOODOOEOEE 
Ship or deliver your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 


and 


WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep..$2.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 





Sampson’s Range and 
Pasture Management 


Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture 


Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 


Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 


For Sale By 


National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Jho SECRETARY’S REPORT 


This statement from the Secretary reports progress made by 
the Association in 1937 in the various matters and duties delegated 
to the officers of the 72nd Annual Convention and expressed in 
resolutions and committee reports then adopted. 

All possible detail, much of it interesting, has been eliminated 
for the sake of brevity. Even at that some parts of the report may 
seem technical or involved. To those whom the report appears 
that way, I would suggest that it be remembered that every project 
of Association activity has a direct bearing upon the cost of pro- 
ducing lambs and wool, or upon the net returns received for them. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


—— report of the Committee on General Resolutions, 
as presented by J. B. Wilson, chairman, and sub- 
sequently adopted, contained eight sections, which are 
herewith repeated or condensed. The report of the As- 
sociation efforts and activities during the year is printed 
after each section. 


Excise Taxes 


“We are opposed to the levying of any excise 
tax on livestock or its products.” 

No such taxes have been levied. The question may 
possibly come up again in connection with final passage of 
the “farm bill” during the regular session of the 75th 
Congress. The half billion dollars heretofore appropriated 
for the soil conservation program is unlikely to be suffi- 
cient for the larger program proposed by the pending 
bills. It is expected that the new farm bill will not pro- 
vide within itself for the monies needed above $500,000,000. 
Further funds may be voted by separate action of Con- 
gress, and if so, excise taxes may be imposed on articles 
covered by the bill, which are: corn, cotton, wheat, rice 
and tobacco. 


Stockyards and Packers 


The 1937 resolution called for an Associa- 
tion committee to meet other interests for con- 
sideration of amendments to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act (1921). 

The President, Mr. J. B. Wilson, and the Secretary 
met with representatives of the American National Live 
Stock Marketing Association. Several conferences were 
held with attorneys and other representatives of the larger 
packers. 

The most difficult point of the discussions was in re- 
lation to the power to be given the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, through the proposed amendments, to examine packers’ 
books and records. This was finally agreed-upon among 
the producer interests as a suitable extension of the power 
now granted to the Secretary under the present law. 


Another difficulty arose in connection with the pro- 
posal to amend the law in such a way as to prohibit a 
registered commission salesman from selling his own live- 
stock on the same market and at the same time as he was 
handling consignments. 

Failure to reach an agreement on this latter point 
was the main cause for having no other amendments intro- 
duced. 

At its August meeting the Executive Committee took 
action to endorse the Walsh bill, S. 1351, which would 
transfer from the Department of Agriculture to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Title II of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, which relates to the packers. This bill is now 
on the calendar of the United States Senate. If such ac- 
tion is taken by the Congress, it will automatically settle 
the question of access by government enforcing agencies 
to packers’ books and records. 

Officials of the United States Live Stock Association 
have raised the question of endorsement of the similar 
bills introduced by Senator Gillette and Congressman Wearin 
of Iowa. These bills have not come to hearings. Their 
principal feature is a proposed provision that before es- 
tablishment of a stockyards or commission house, it would 
be necessary to secure a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

The Gillette bill would also strengthen the present 
law in respect to the power of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after hearing, to cancel registrations of commission concerns. 

At a meeting in December it was agreed for our As- 
sociation to support a separate bill which would differ in 
some respects from the Gillette bill in order that provisions 
could be worked out to the satisfaction of the cattle mar- 
keting associations. 


Argentine Sanitary Convention 


The 1937 report opposed ratification of this 
convention by the United States Senate. 

The Argentine Sanitary Convention, which was signed 

by the Secretary of State and the Argentine Ambassador 








on May 24, 1935, is still on the table of the Foreign Re- 


lations Committee of the United States Senate. It still 
appears that a majority of the members of the committee 
are opposed to this convention. 


Freight Rates 


Objection was made last year to some cases of 
collection of special charges for loading and re- 
loading livestock. The report also expressed op- 
position to any increase in freight rate charges and 
favored the amendment of the Interstate Commerce 
Act “by eliminating the provision that joint rates 
need not be established when such would require 
that the originating carrier short-haul itself.”’ 

' In some cases charges formerly made for loading and 
reloading livestock not destined to a public market have 
been canceled and negotiations with other lines are still 
in progress through the Association’s traffic counsel. 

Senate Bill 1261, introduced by Senator Wheeler of 
Montana, would qualify the Interstate Commerce Act 
in such a way as to give the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission full power to require the publishing of joint rates 
to apply over two or more lines when the Commission con- 
sidered such rates desirable in the interests of shippers. 
This bill has passed the Senate and is now pending before 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House. 

On November 5, 1937, over 300 railroads applied 
to the I, C. C. for authority to increase freight rates 
by 15 per cent. These rates were proposed to be applied 
to all commodities except a few that had recently been 
increased through another proceeding. The 15 per cent 
increase would apply to livestock and wool. 

Hearings were held at Washington early in December, 
at which time the railroads submitted to the I. C. C. the 
basis of their claims for this increase. A series of eight 
hearings was started throughout the country in Decem- 
ber and scheduled to conclude at Washington on January 
17. These hearings were intended to give the opponents 
of the increase an opportunity to submit their testimony. 

The objections to the increase with reasons therefor 
were presented in the hearing at Salt Lake City, January 
10 and 11, by and for the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, the American National Live Stock Association, and 
other livestock organizations. It has been announced that 
the oral argument before the Commission at Washington 
would follow immediately after the close of the hearings, 
probably at the end of January. The decision of the I. C. C., 
is expected to be rendered probably about March 1. 


Loans 


Last year’s report approved a rate of 3 per 
cent upon money borrowed for livestock oper- 
ating purposes. 

No progress has been made in this connection. The 
Farm Credit Administration is still charging 5 per cent 
on livestock loans. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


The 72nd convention opposed extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act of 1934. 


By action of Congress in January, 1937, the period jn 
which the President is empowered to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements with foreign countries was extended for 
another three years. 

During last year no reciprocal trade agreements were 
negotiated with any country that exports livestock or live- 
stock products. Notice has been given by the Department 
of State that it is contemplated to revise the Canadian trade 
agreement, but no information has been given out as to 
what changes are to be made. 

On November 17, the Department of State announced 
that negotiations were to be undertaken looking toward 
the completion of a trade agreement with Great Britain. 
It is now the custom of the Department of State to pub- 
lish a list of commodities upon which the United States 
will propose to reduce its existing duties. This list has 
not yet been made public. Later on there will be oppor- 
tunity for presentation of testimony and _ subinission of 
briefs by parties interested in the commodities upon which 
tariff reductions are proposed to be made. This hearing 
is conducted by a special committee which does not include 
the officials that actually will conduct the negotiations with 
Great Britain. 

In view of the fact that Great Britain, of herself, 
is not a wool exporting country, it is hoped that the nego- 
tiations to be conducted will not consider reductions in the 
wool tariff. However, it seems quite probable that duties 
will be reduced on some wool textiles manufactured in 
Great Britain. If this should be done, the effect upon 
the American wool grower would be the same as though 
duties were reduced on imported raw wools. Additional 
imports of woolen articles which displaced those of Ameri- 
can manufacture would cause a corresponding increase of 
unemployment in American factories. 

If the list of commodities upon which reductions oi 
duty are proposed to be made by the United States refers 
to wool or woolen textiles, it will be necessary for our As- 
sociation to be represented in the hearings held at Wash- 
ington. 

Protective Tariff 


Last year the Association stated that “the 
American producer is entitled to the American 
markets * * *,” 


The only general tariff proposal that developed dur- 
ing the year is now embodied in House Bill 8099, which 
has passed the House of Representatives and is pending 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

The title of this bill shows its purpose to be “to 
amend certain administrative provisions of the Tariff Ac! 
of 1930, and for other purposes.” The provisions of this 
bill deal nearly altogether with administrative matters. 
Many of the changes proposed are doubtless necessary and 


good. However, section 27 of the bill proposes material f 
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amendment to Paragraph 1101 of the present law, which 
governs the free importation of carpet wools. Paragraph 
{101 provides that all wools imported for the manufacture 
of floor coverings, press cloth, camel’s hair belting, knit 
or felt boots, and heavy fulled lumbermen’s socks be ad- 
mitted in bond, the bond to be released when proof is fur- 
nished that the wools actually have been used for the pro- 
duction of such articles. 

The Treasury Department has proposed material modi- 
fication of such bonds, by allowing the bond to be trans- 
ferred to a purchaser of such wools and also by eliminating 
the requirement of the present law that within three years 
the importer shall show that the wools concerned actually 
were used for the purposes for which free importation is 
permitted. 

Your Secretary testified before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House on May 28, and objected to a 
proposed provision of the bill that would permit importers 
of carpet wools to have noils made therefrom released 
from bond upon payment of a duty of 14 cents per pound. 
It was insisted, on behalf of the wool growers, that the 
present law plainly contemplated that such noils are to 
pay a duty of 23 cents per pound when not carbonized, 
as provided in Paragraph 1105. As a matter of fact, these 
noils have been admitted at the 14-cent rate since 1930 
under a special Treasury regulation. 


It is also understood that, through a similar Trea- 
sury regulation, other carpet wool by-products have been 
admitted by being released from bond without payment 
of any duty. H. R. 8099 proposes to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to exempt from duty such by-products 
of imported carpet wools when, in his opinion, they 
cannot be used in the usual course of manufacture of the 
articles specified above. It was argued for the Association 
that Congress, in the Act of 1930, plainly contemplated 
that all carpet wool by-products, when used for the 
manufacture of anything but floor coverings, press cloth, 
belting, felt boots and lumbermen’s socks should be dutiable 
under Paragraph 1105. 

The Association has requested the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to grant hearings on this bill, and when such are 
held, it will be necessary to have further testimony pre- 
sented in support of the growers’ objections to the pro- 
posed changes. 

Data are not obtainable to show the weight of these 
carpet wool noils and other by-products of carpet wools 
that have been released in recent years and possibly used 
for clothing purposes. But whatever the weight of these 
products that have gone into clothing uses may have been, 
the wool grower has been deprived of his intended pro- 
tection on that amount of wool. 


LAMB MARKETING 


The first section of the report of the Lamb 
Marketing Committee at the 72nd convention ex- 
pressed opposition to legislation against direct 
marketing of livestock. 








During the year, no bills have been produced in Con- 
gress in reference to direct marketing, and none are now 
pending. 


The Market Situation 


A general review of market prices and supplies during 
the period June to October, 1937, has already appeared in 
the January issue of the National Wool Grower. On that 
account, no extended discussion of the year’s market events 
will be presented here. 

On the whole, prices were somewhat better than in 
1936 until November and December. The supply of lambs 
for the year is shown in the accompanying table present- 
ing the monthly slaughter under federal inspection for the 
years 1937 and 1936. 


Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered Under 


Federal Inspection 








1937 1936 

a een ne 1,700,006 1,540,132 
ee 1,314,036 
palin ip RIRSRR AOR RE: 1,311,638 1,373,784 
a eg ccounsucous ae 1,266,791 
emma hse hte ek 1,370,539 1,212,814 
po SE CT ee at: 1,425,377 1,308,721 
July ___.1,390,365 1,352,418 
ele iin aaa 1,497,898 1,395,374 
September 1,670,961 1,592,912 
RRA OS san ih onc 1,529,571 1,741,798 
Naess EEO Tee: 1,321,000 1,544,000 
re ese ee _..1,402,807 1,573,065 

i ee eee ee 17,269,871 17,215,811 


For 1937 the slaughter was slightly larger than in 
1936. In some of the early months, slaughter was in- 
creased unusually as a result of late marketing of Texas 
lambs of the 1936 crop. Also in August the new crop moved 
to market more rapidly than usual. Then in September 
and October the slaughter was much less than had been 
anticipated. November and December were particularly 
low by comparison with the same months of the year pre- 
vious. 


Market Practices 


The last convention requested members to re- 
port complaints “relative to unfair marketing 
practices and to get supporting data relative to 
these complaints, etc.” 

No reports from members or shippers were received 
during the year. 

In January, 1937, the packers requested a confer- 
ence with a committee of this Association upon amend- 
ments being proposed to the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921. After frequent conferences with packers, there 
was only partial agreement as to amendments to this act; 
further meetings were held with representatives of other 
organizations. A comprehensive bill was drawn up, but 
due to lack of support by some of the important organiza- 
tions, this bill has not yet been introduced. In the mean- 
time, the United States Livestock Association has had in- 


(Continued on Page 34) 












ONVENTION spirit is building up 

surprisingly, Although the “reces- 
sion” has put wool growers in a quan- 
dary as to possible prices for 1938 
clips, there is little pessimism or dis- 
couragement. It looks as though the 
turnout at the convention would regis- 
ter a long-time record. They are coming 
to “talk it over” and see “what can 
be done.” 

Texas is re-establishing the old-time 
custom of making up a car of delegates. 
Probably they are going to renew their 
bid for a National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention in Texas. Spokane has an in- 
vitation in and it is reported that San 
Francisco may be in the race. Salt 
Lake City, of course, is always willing 
and ready. 

Two years from now we shall be 
holding the 75th convention. Should 
there not be some form of observance 
of such a significant milestone in this, 
the oldest national agricultural or- 
ganization in the United States? Of 
course, we do not expect to be throw- 
ing diamonds around to commemorate 
the event, but something commensur- 
ate with the achievement should be 
planned and it is not too early to throw 
out a line or two for ideas. 

But just now we have the 73rd con- 
vention before us, and want to make a 
real success out of it. A large attend- 
ance is one of the most essential fac- 
tors for a good meeting; we need you 
there. 





P The Soventy-Jhird 
| CONVENTION 


January 26, 27, 28, 1938, 


The lobby of the Hotel Utah, 
convention headquarters, ready 
for the sheepmen to move in for 
their annual sessions. 


Chairmen have been named for the 
committees and most of the states have 
reported the names of their representa- 
tives in each of the various working 
bodies of the convention. The list of 
committee chairmen is shown in the 
preview of the program. 

It is certain that committee work 
will be under way at the Hotel Utah 
on the afternoon of January 25 and 
the Executive Committee will combine 
with members of all other committees 
in a dinner session that evening. 

Be sure and take notice that this 
is planned as a “discussing” conven- 
tion. Those disposed to speak their 
mind will not even be asked to make 
constructive proposals or to prescribe 
a remedy for anything they kick about. 
But much good should come from a 
frank and good-natured exchange of 
views. 


The Program 


Special effort has been made this 
year to prepare a flexible and 
open program. Fewer speakers have 
been invited than for any previous con- 
ventions. President Rich and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have expressed a 
strong desire to have more of the time 
of convention sessions taken up by 
discussions from the floor. It is hoped 
and planned that those attending will 
freely express their views on any sub- 
ject following the close of its presen- 
tation by the scheduled speaker. Ample 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


time is provided in the program for 
such discussions. These are expected 
to come not only during the consider- 
ation of committee reports, but at the 
time of the presentation of views by 
the speakers. 

The opening session on Wednesday 
morning will, of course, be featured by 
the addresses of welcome and response 
and the annual address of President 
Rich, which will be preceded by the 
address of Mrs. W. P. Mahoney of 
Oregon, who is president of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association. The Secretary’s 
report, which is scheduled for presen- 
tation at that session, will be distrib- 
uted in printed form, and questions re- 
garding its contents will be answered 
or explanations made on any point 
raised from the floor of the conven- 
tion. 

An interesting feature and intermis- 
sion is provided in the presentation of 
a Lamb Cooking School. Two hours 
will be devoted to lectures and demon- 
strations on methods of preparing dif- 
ferent cuts of lamb. The general pub- 
lic, and particularly the ladies of Salt 
Lake and Utah, are invited to this ses- 
sion. 

The cooking school is to be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 
R. C. Pollock, general manager of the 
organization, will make an opening 
statement, and the remainder of the 
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program will be conducted by Ann 
Kingsley. Miss Kingsley is a recog- 
nized authority in home economics and 
has given special attention to the study 
of meat cooking. She has conducted 
numerous cooking schools for the Meat 
Board, and her appearances have al- 
ways been highly appreciated by large 
audiences. 

Of course, the tariff is always an 
important and interesting topic at a 
wool growers’ convention. This year, 
however, no set speech regarding the 
tariff has been scheduled. Recent 
developments have been fully reported 
in the Secretary’s report, and an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the conven- 
tion will come upon the floor through 
the report of the Committee on Gener- 
al Resolutions, which may call for 
some extended discussion. 

The question of lamb markets and 
lamb prices has been of especially great 
concern to sheepmen during the last 
year. The entire question is scheduled 
for a round-table discussion which will 
occupy the most of one convention ses- 
sion. No speakers have been assigned, 
and it will be expected that every lamb 
raiser who has any criticism of the 
existing conditions, or suggestions as 
to methods of improvement will voice 
his views. 

Following this round-table discussion 
of lamb marketing, there will be an 
address by Thomas A. Connors of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Connors is a most enter- 


taining and forceful speaker. As head 
meat buyer for the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Stores, he probably purchases more 
meat for distribution to American 
homes than any other individual in the 
country. During the War, he was in 
France in charge of the distribution of 
meats for the American Army. Pre- 
vious to that, he had extensive experi- 
ence with one of the large packing con- 
cerns. He has been asked particularly 
to discuss the place of lamb in the 
American diet and what methods might 
be employed to increase the apprecia- 
tion and demand for lamb in American 
homes. 

At the same session, an address will 
be delivered by Honorable C. B. Den- 


man of Washington, D.C. Mr, Den- 
man has been a prominent figure in 
official agricultural circles for many 
In 1930 he was appointed by 
President Hoover as a member of the 


years. 


Federal Farm Board. Subsequently 
he was president of the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association, and is 
now acting as agricultural advisor for 
the National Association of Food 
Chains. Mr. Denman is an extensive 
livestock raiser and feeder, and through 
his various contacts and experiences, is 
fully conversant with all angles of the 
marketing and consumption of lambs. 

The latest and best information and 
opinion regarding the breeding of fine 
wool sheep will be discussed by Pro- 
fessor W. G. Kammlade. Mr. Kamm- 
lade is spending this year at the Utah 
Agricultural College, and for many 
years has been recognized as a leading 
sheep judge and authority on breed- 
ing as a result of his investigational 
work conducted at the University of 
Illinois. Mr. Archie Prior of Yakima, 
Washington, who is a large lamb pro- 
ducer, will tell the convention about 
the methods employed by sheep raisers 
in the state of Washington, which state 
enjoys the distinction of raising the 
largest number of lambs in proportion 
to the number of ewes kept. 

The Honorable Dwight P. Reordan 
will speak upon the subject of “Credits 
for Sheep Production.” Mr. Reordan 
is president of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Houston, Texas, which is one 
of the largest livestock loaning agen- 
cies conducted by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

The demonstration method is also 
being carried into the convention dis- 
cussion of the subject of wool market- 
ing. Professor R. H. Burns, wool spe- 
cialist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
talk about estimating and determining 


shrinkages of various types of 
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wool, illustrating his talk by piles of 
wools arranged to show how clean con- 
tent is affected by grade, length, 
grease, dirt and other points which 
need to be given attention in the ap- 
praisal of wool values. At the same 
session there will be an address on the 
breeding and preparation of wools by 
Frank C. Clarke, president of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association. Mr. 
Clarke has for many years been recog- 
nized as a producer of one of the high- 
est-selling clips in the United States. 
Later on, the present conditions in the 
wool market will be briefly discussed 
by C. J. Fawcett, general manager of 
the National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation at Boston, R. W. Dana, president 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association, 
and R. A. Ward, general manager of 
the Pacific Wool Growers at Portland, 
Oregon. 

A feature of the closing session of 
the convention will be an address by 
Honorable Louis J. Wardlaw of Fort 
Worth, Texas. Mr. Wardlaw made 
a most entertaining and instructive talk 
at last year’s convention and speaks 
from a knowledge gained in the prac- 
tice of law and the extensive operations 
of wool production. 

As usual, most of the time of the 
closing session will be taken up with 
the presentation and discussion of re- 
ports prepared by the various conven- 
tion committees. These committees 
and the names of the men who will act 
as chairmen are as follows: General 
Resolutions, John A. Reed, president 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Lamb Marketing, G. N. 
Winder, president of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association; Grazing 
on National Forests, T. C. Bacon, for- 
mer president of the Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association; and Public Domain 
and Grazing, S. M. Jorgensen, presi- 
dent of the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 
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NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Of the Womens Awuliary to. the 
National Wool Growars Association 


OUR CONVENTION 


What is a conven- 
tion for, especially 
our own? For busi- 
ness: So we may 
know what we are 
doing and what we 
should do in the 
coming year. Our 
social contacts at 
the convention will 
create the enthusi- 
asm necessary to 
make our plans bear 
fruit. 


No convention can 
be successful unless 
there is representa- 
tion from all dis- 
tricts, so such repre- 
sentation should be 
sought. We hope 
that wives will come 
with their husbands 
that there may be 
unity in the work 
for the advancement 
of the sheep indus- 
try. 








Nati 


Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, President, 


l Auxiliary 





PROGRAM 


Hostesses:—Mrs. R. H. Winder, Mrs. Syl- 
vester Broadbent, Mrs. Julian Neff, Mrs. 
M. A. Smith, Mrs. J. H. Manderfield, 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason, and Mrs. Alex Crystal. 


Annual Meeting of Executive Officers: January 25, 1938, 
at 8:00 P.M., Gold Room, Hotel Utah 


Wednesday, January 26, 1938 
9:30 a. m.—Registration, Mezzanine Floor, Hotel Utah. 


10:00 a. m.—Joint Opening Session with National Wool 
Growers Association. 
National Auxiliary President’s Report. 


2:00 p. m.—Joint Session with National Wool Growers 
Association. 
Lamb Cooking School, conducted by Miss 
Ann Kingsley, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


4:00 p. m.—Reception and Tea, Lion House. 
Hostessess—Utah State Auxiliary. 
Committee on General Arrangements:—Mrs. 
Hyrum S. Erickson, chairman; Mrs. E. 
Jay Kearns, Mrs. Arthur Adams, Mrs. 
J. H. Manderfield. 


Reception Committee:—Mrs. Sylvester 
Broadbent, Mrs. Henry Blood (First Lady 
of State), Mrs. E. B. Erwin, Mrs. W., P. 
Mahoney, Mrs. J. R.Eliason, Mrs. Fred 
Weidman, Mrs. Julian Neff, Mrs. Wini- 
fred P. Ralls. 

Assisting at Tea Table:—Mrs. H, S. Erick- 


son, Mrs. David Smith, Mrs. Arthur 
Adams, Mrs. J. A. Hooper. Music fur- 
nished by the Kearns Trio. 
Thursday, January 27, 1938 
President’s Suite, Hotel Utah 
10:00 a. m.—Annual Convention Meeting. Mrs. W. P. 


Mahoney presiding. 

Community Singing, conducted by Mrs. Olive 
Hickman, accompanied by Lila Bush. 
Reading of Club Collect, Mrs. Briant §. 

Stringham. 

Committee Appointments. 

President’s Address, Mrs. W. P. Mahoney. 

Xylophone Selections, Clifton Roy Davis. 

Old Business. 

New Business. 

Guest Speaker, Mrs. Effie Barrows, Ex- 
tension Division Home Economics, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Soprano Solos, Mrs. Eliza Bringhurst, ac- 
companied by Alta Cassity. 

Committee Reports. 

12:00 Noon—Luncheon Meeting, Chamber of Commerce, 
Sponsored by the Salt Lake Auxiliary to 
the Utah Wool Growers Association. Mrs. 
Julian Neff presiding. 

Hostesses:—Mrs. Julian Neff, Mrs. Lucy 
B. Seely, Mrs. Royal Smith, Mrs. I. H. 
Jacob, Mrs, James A. Hooper, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Oswald. 

Greetings, Mrs. Julian Neff, President. 

Musical Program, Mrs.+Evelyn Grey Neil. 

Response, Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Past Presi: 
dent of the National Auxiliary; Mrs. W. 
P. Mahoney, President. 

m.—Joint Session with National Wool Growers 
Association, Hotel Utah. 

m.—Dinner Dance, Hotel Utah. 

Friday, January 28, 1938 


2:00 p. 


7:00 p. 


10:00 a. m.—Joint Session with National Wool Growers 
Association. 

2:00 p. m.—Joint Session with National Wool Growers 
Association. 
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Reciprocal 


Trade Agreement 
With Great Butan 


—_ 


HE State Department announced 

some months ago that, under the 
powers granted by the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, negotiations 
were in progress looking toward the 
completion of a trade agreement with 
Great Britain. As is now well known, 
duties are lowered but never raised in 
the making of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, 

The State Department has not yet 
announced the list of commodities and 
articles upon which it will offer to 
make reductions in duties in favor of 
Great Britain. As in earlier trade agree- 
ments with other countries, any reduc- 
tion of duty made by the United States 
becomes available, under the favored- 
nation arrangement, to all countries, 
regardless of whether or not they have 
made concessions in their duties on 
American exports. 

During the recent hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Wool Inves- 
tigations, mention was made of the pos- 
sible effect upon the wool manufactur- 
ing industry of a trade agreement with 
Great Britain. Fear was expressed 
that in such agreement there probably 
will be concessions in duties upon wool- 
en textiles. If there should be such ac- 
tion, it would, of course, injure the 
American wool grower just as serious- 
ly as would a reduction in the duties 








on raw wool. Wool textiles imported 
at less than the present rates of duty 
replace wool purchased for American 
mills and also mean less employment 
in the manufacture of woolen goods in 
this country. 

Senator O’Mahoney, who introduced 
the bill to regulate wool top futures 
trading, questioned witnesses during 
the hearings by the Senate Committee. 
The question of possible larger imports 
from Great Britain was first mentioned 
by witnesses for the top exchange, who 
expressed fear that the coming trade 
agreement might operate to lower 
prices paid to wool growers. These 
witnesses were sternly cross-questioned 
by Senator O’Mahoney, who took the 
position that the reports of probable 
lower wool duties were being circulat- 
ed by people primarily interested in the 
establishment of lower prices. In the 
course of the hearing, Senator O’Ma- 
honey combated the idea that the trade 
agreement with Great Britain will 
bring about lower wool duties by put- 
ting into the record a letter written to 
him by President Roosevelt at the time 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act 
was under consideration by the Senate 
in 1934. That letter, first appearing in 
the Wool Grower for June, 1934, is re- 
printed here. 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 





of Wyoming 


JHE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 5, 1934 
My Dear Senator O’Mahoney: 

My concern that agricultural prices 
should be protected and where possible sub- 
stantially raised, ought to be well known 
by this time. This is why I was surprised 
that a question should be raised about wool. 
The new tariff bill has been thought of as 
one of the emergency measures which would 
help in the general effort to rehabilitate 
agriculture and industry together. The 
wool industry is one of those which need 
price protection and the suggestion that 
the new tariff bill might be used to lower 
those prices is one which would not have 
occurred to me. That is the thought I 
expressed to you, Senator Costigan, and 
others on May 19th. I have read the state- 
ment which you issued and as I might ex- 
pect, it correctly reports the facts. 

I hope you will have no further concern 
for fear that something damaging to the 
industry may result from this legislation. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Following the recent hearing, the 
Wyoming Senator sent to Secretary 
Hull a copy of President Roosevelt’s 
letter, and in his letter of transmittal, 
said: 

In view of the fact that the domestic 
wool industry of the United States is in 
greater need of “price protection” now 
than it was when the letter of June 5, 1934, 
was written, I have given assurance to all 
who have directed inquiries to me that no 
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action adverse to the wool industry is any 
more likely now than it was when the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act was ori- 
ginally enacted. 

The letter which I received from the 
President in 1934 had a very encouraging 
effect upon the wool trade and I am sure 
that a statement from the Department of 
State at this time that it is not the inten- 
tion to depart from the policy outlined in 
the President’s letter would be most bene- 
ficial. 

Secretary Hull, in his reply to Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney, explained that his 
department is now receiving sugges- 
tions with reference to a trade treaty 
with the United Kingdom and that lat- 
er a list of products on which the 
United States will consider granting 
concessions will be published, with op- 
portunity for interested parties to be 
heard or to file briefs. Up to now it is 
not known what commodities will be 
listed. | 

“In the meantime,” wrote the Sec- 
retary, “I am having your letter 
brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information 
(the committee that formulates recip- 
rocal trade agreements for the State 
Department), which in turn will bring 
it to the attention of all the agencies of 
the government represented in the 
trade agreements organization.” 

Senator O’Mahoney, commenting on 
Secretary Hull’s letter, said it was en- 
couraging to know that the American 
authorities who will draft the British 
trade treaty will have before them the 
written word of the President. To date 
the President’s assurance has been 
kept, for none of the sixteen trade 
agreements entered into up to now has 
made any change in the wool tariff. 

When the bill for extending to 1940 
the provisions of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act was under debate in the 
Senate early in 1937, several amend- 
ments were offered. Following the de- 
feat of an amendment which would re- 
quire ratification of trade agreements 
by the Senate, Mr. O’Mahoney offered 
an amendment, the effect of which 
would have been to require that any 
trade agreement with a foreign coun- 
try, after being finally prepared, should 
remain in the control of the Senate for 
60 days before becoming effective. The 
purpose was to permit full expression 
through the Senate and otherwise of 


criticism of the proposed agreement 
and contemplated possible modifica- 
tion of its terms before going into ef- 
fect. This amendment also was defeat- 
ed. Senator O’Mahoney has recently 
announced that early in the next ses- 
sion he will re-introduce his amend- 
ment and discuss it. 

It is also surmised that there will 
be serious opposition from many in- 
fluential quarters against any tariff 
concessions to Great Britain or other 
countries that are likely to increase im- 
ports of agricultural or other products 
produced in the United States in suf- 
ficient quantities for domestic con- 
sumption. 





Annual Meeting of 
American Hampshire 
Association 


HE 48th annual meeting of the 

American Hampshire Sheep Asso- 
ciation was called to order by Vice 
President Malcolm Moncreiffe, in the 
absence of President Frank Brown, at 
3:00 p. m., Union Stockyards, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 1, 1937. 

The Chair mentioned the exceptional 
Hampshire show at the International, 
and stated he believed all were well 
pleased with the continued improve- 
ment of the breed. 

Mr. Renk (Wisconsin) mentioned 
the matter of coloring show sheep, and 
said he believed the rule that no asso- 
ciation money would be paid on ani- 
mals artificially colored should be 
continued in the rules and regulations 
for special prizes offered at fairs and 
expositions. Mr. Hoopes (Pennsyl- 
vania) fully concurred in this. Mr. 
Holbert (Iowa) recommended to the 
Board that more special prize money 
be given at state fairs; that he be- 
lieved their state fair would be glad to 
give a definite additional sum for 
Hampshires, if the association would 
give more. The Chair stated he be- 
lieved this was a matter for the Board 
to decide, but added that the Board 
would consider this matter of more 
special money for state fairs, for 1938. 


The National Wool Grower 


Mr. Groom (North Dakota) believ- 
ed good posters showing good type 
Hampshires would be attractive and 
useful for county agents, offices, etc. 
The Secretary informed those present 
that in 1936 a couple of posters had 
been made up and widely distribut- 
ed by the field agent at that time 
Copies were sent from the office to 
county agents with whom contact had 
been established. 


Mr. Hoopes asked what the mem. 
bers thought of the possibility of in- 
creasing the Board of Directors by 
two or three members; said it was his 
personal experience, however, that 
smaller boards could accomplish much 
more. After a short discussion on the 
subject, it was moved and seconded 
that the number of the members of 
the Board of Directors be left as at 
present. Motion carried. 

Mr. Bailey (Kansas) believed a 
Hampshire publication would be good 


publicity for the breed. Mr. Renk 
suggested that we were already getting 
good publicity through the sheep 
papers, both of which were giving our 
association much space. 

Mr. Bailey (Kansas) remarked he 
wished it might be possible for the 
various breeds of sheep to be grouped 
in the barns at the fairs, and then suit- 
able cards or banners for the Hamp- 
shires, be made for the exhibitors, to 
advertise the breed- 

The Secretary’s report showed an 
enrollment of 246 new members dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending November 
27, and 20,903 registrations and over 
7,000 transfers. 

Election of officers 
follows: 

Directors, Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big 
Horn, Wyoming and Otis McCully, 
Leonard, Missouri. President, Mal- 
colm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming: 
vice president, Wm. F. Renk, Sun 


resulted as 


Prairie, Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer, 
Helen Tyler Belote, Detroit, Michigan 
auditors, A. G. Wood, and Mrs. Bess 
B. Klein, Detroit, Michigan. 

Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


The month was warmer than usual, 
but it was also drier. The first three 
weeks were only slightly colder than 
usual, but the last eight days were very 
much above normal. Some snow oc- 
curred in the middle of the month. 
The range is in fair condition, except 
in the south, where it is poor. The 
southern counties have had rain re- 
cently, however, which should bring 
some improvement. Cattle generally 
are in fair to good condition. 


Paint Rock 
(Concho County) 


Recent rains and warm _ weather 
have increased range feed. Winter 
weeds are coming up nicely (Janu- 
ary 3). 

About ten to fifteen per cent more 
ewes were bred this fall than one year 
ago. There is no demand from out of 
the state for breeding ewes. We kept 
about 25 per cent more ewe lambs for 
stock ewes than in 1936. 

We are not bothered by coyote 
trouble in this section of the country. 


H. A. Stephens 


Sonora 
(Sutton County) 


We had good rains here in Septem- 
ber and October. We also had ex- 
cellent rains in December, about 3.75 
inches. This will make good winter 
feed, but we need more rain for proper 
soil moisture following a very dry 
summer. Baled alfafa hay is $29 per 
ton. 

About the same number of ewes 
were bred this fall. Many of our old 
ewes were sold, but have been replaced 
with young stock. 

We do not have any trouble with 
coyotes as they are all trapped, and 
fenced out with sheep-proof fences. 


There has been considerable activ- 
ity in wool sales lately, but at re- 
duced prices compared to a year ago 
and early this season. Sheep prices 
are too low at present, but it is esti- 
mated that 80 per cent sold early. 

D. H. W. 


ARIZONA 


Temperatures were unseasonably 
warm during the entire month; as 2 
consequence, the snow cover is confin- 
ed to the northern plateau and moun- 
tain sections. Light precipitation oc- 
curred over most of the state during 
each week in December, the northern 
plateaus having some moderately 
heavy falls of snow during the latter 
portion of the month. 


Chandler 
(Maricopa County ) 


Prices of feed on pastures have been 
about the same as a year ago. We had 
one fair rain on the desert about De- 
cember 10 with unusually warm weath- 
er since. Today, the 25th, it is raining 
again, which indicates early desert feed 
Now baled alfalfa hay is costing us 
from $15 to $17 a ton. 

The number of early lambs will be 
Farmers 
ploughed up their alfalfa to plant cot- 
ton and the sheepmen reduced their 


smaller this year than last. 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of December. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from _inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


flocks accordingly. The usual number 
of ewe lambs were kept for replace- 
ments. 

I do not think we have been doing 
enough poisoning to handle the coyote 
trouble. We are depending too much on 
the trapper who does not get the job 
done and is apt to turn most of the 
females loose so that he won’t run out 
of a job. D. W. Henderson 


NEW MEXICO 


Livestock are in good condition be- 
cause of the open winter to date. De- 
cember temperatures were near nor- 
mal, with no cold spells to pinch the 
livestock. A little snow fell over the 
southwestern portion generally, and in 
the higher mountains elsewhere dur- 
ing the last two weeks; but the lower 
range country is mostly dry. Moisture 
is therefore very much needed over 
most of the winter grazing areas. 


Hope 
(Eddy County ) 

Stock have fared pretty well so far. 
We had one three-inch snow which did 
not stay long, and while grass is good 
in some pastures, in others it is very 
short and there are no weeds (Decem- 
ber 27). 

There is a difference of opinion about 
the way the public domain is being reg- 
ulated under the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Some stockmen are satisfied and others 
are not, 

Most ranchers of this section employ 
professional trappers who keep the 
number of coyotes down. 

Cliff Longbotham 


Clayton 
(Union County) 


There has been some moisture and 
prospects for feed on the range are 
good (December 29). There is little 
need to feed anything outside of the 
pasturing. Alfalfa hay is $18 a ton. 
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Ewe bands are larger than last year 
because we have more grass on the 
range to feed them. 

A lot of trapping is going on here 
and coyotes are not increasing in num- 
ber. Juan C. Lujan 


COLORADO 


While a good snow cover prevails 
over most of the mountain districts, 
the southeastern ranges are still com- 
paratively dry. Much livestock feeding 
is reported in eastern counties, and 
livestock are generally in good condi- 
tion. Moderate temperatures have been 
favorable to livestock generally, ex- 
cepting for some rather cold weather in 
the eastern portion. Range forage con- 
tinues good at the lower levels, except- 
ing only in the Arkansas Valley. 


Matheson 
(Elbert County) 


It is cold and snowy here (January 
2) and there is very little feed on the 
winter range. Eight dollars is asked 
for alfalfa hay in the stack. 

Our ewe bands are about the same 
size as in 1936 and about the usual 
number of lambs have been kept for 
stock ewes. 

There are fewer coyotes, possibly, 
than three years ago due to the work 
of local hunters. T. G. Simmons 


Burlington 
(Kit Carson County ) 


We look forward each month to the 
arrival of the National Wool Grower 
for the news from other wool growers 
and the trend of the wool and sheep 
markets. 

The feed situation is not so acute 
here as in the past few years, for cane 
fodder can be purchased from $7 to $10 
a ton delivered at the ranch. All sheep 
and cattle are going into the winter in 
fair to good condition (December 13). 
A few more ewes will be bred than 
usual, as some cattlemen are disposing 
of their cattle and stocking up with 
sheep. 

Several light snows fell during late 
November and early December, giving 
us from one to four inches, which is no 
protection at all from the terrible dust 
storms. Thos. S. Johnstone 





National Wool Grower: 

We look forward always to find 
vital data concerning sheep and wool 
interests, well set out, in The Wool 
Grower, and are rewarded by getting 
concrete facts all sheepmen should 
read and know. 

It is a fine publication. 


Best wishes, 
H. K. Ferguson, 


12-15-37 Eckert, Colorado 











UTAH 


The month has been unusually mild, 
with no severe cold snaps to affect the 
livestock. Precipitation occurred on a 
few widely separated dates, totaling 
near or somewhat below normal. Ow- 
ing to the comparatively high tempera- 
tures, however, this moisture was eith- 
er rain or snow that melted very soon. 
Consequently the desert or winter 
ranges are still almost entirely without 
the needed supply of winter snow for 
livestock moisture, Forage around wat- 
ering places has become quite scarce, 
though livestock are still in fairly good 
shape. 


Woods Cross 
(Davis County ) 


November and the first half of De- 
cember were very dry and the sheep 
had to be trailed to water holes, but 
there is sufficient snow now (December 
27) and sheep are thriving. Eight dol- 
lars a ton is the price of alfalfa hay 
in the stack. 

We like the Taylor Grazing Act and 
believe when it is properly administer- 
ed that it will be beneficial, but at pres- 
ent it just means extra cost with no 
additional benefit. 

Our company reduced its cattle hold- 
ings and increased the number of its 
breeding ewes about 10 per cent this 
fall. 

Very little if any game is killed out 
of season by sheep herders, in my opin- 
ion. 
to take the chances and besides they 
like lamb better. 


Deseret Live Stock Co. 


Vernal 
(Uintah County) 


The weather has been good, although 
it was a little too dry the fore part of 


To begin with, they are afraid’ 
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December. Winter feed is good, From 
$5 to $8 is being paid for alfalfa hay 
in the stack, according to its quality. 

A good many of the sheepmen have 
been forced out of business by loan 
companies and therefore not quite so 
many ewes are bred to lamb this year. 
Also not quite so many ewe lambs have 
been kept for stock ewes. 

The majority of the sheepmen around 
here do not approve of the way the Tay- 
lor Act is being administered. 

Coyotes are about the same in num- 
ber, if not more, in this section than a 
couple of years ago. We should have a 
bounty on them, then we could get rid 
of them. 

Ford DeJournette 


NEVADA 


Unusually high temperatures pre- 
vailed throughout the state during the 
entire month. Light to moderate pre- 
cipitation occurred in every week, after 
the first. The second week was unus- 
ually wet in the western portion. Live- 
stock feeding has become necessary on 
some ranches, and sheep have spread 
farther out on some of the western des- 
erts following the light snowfall. As a 
general rule, livestock are in fairly 
good condition. 


Eureka 
(Eureka County) 


Ideal weather for all kinds of live- 
stock prevailed ‘through December. 
While snow is a little short on the des- 
ert range, feed is plentiful and it is 
snowing here today (January 2). Not 
much alfalfa is raised here and what 
little is for sale is held at $10, but with 
no sales being made. 

All classes of livestock are in good 
condition and bred ewes are abcut the 
same in number as a year ago. How- 
ever, not nearly so many ewe lambs 
were kept this fall for stock ewes; only 
about 80 per cent of the number held 
back last year. 

Stockmen are gradually getting used 
to the regulation of the public domain 
under the Taylor Act. Some think it 
will work out all right, while a few do 
not like it. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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WOOL TOP FUTURES 


6 bene about futures trading in wool 

tops has been much to the front of 
late in all wool circles. The November 
issue of this magazine contained an ar- 
ticle setting forth some principles of 
futures trading in wool tops and refer- 
ring to possible abuses. 

Boston wool dealers have, for sev- 
eral months, been particularly out- 
spoken in their criticism of futures 
trading. Also numerous mills have pro- 
tested strongly. 

The whole matter was up for offi- 
cial consideration at Washington, D. 
C., on December 7 and 10. At that tinfe 
hearings were held before the Senate’s 
special committee on wool marketing, 
which committee was set up under Sen- 
ate Resolution 160, passed on May 5, 
1935. Under the direction of this com- 
mittee extensive examination of deal- 
ers’ books has been made and it is un- 
derstood that E. S. Haskell, in charge 
of the investigation, has recently sub- 
mitted his full report and findings and 
that hearings based on the report will 
be started early in the year. 

Senator Adams, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Wool Investigation, 
announced at the outset of the hearing 
before his committee on December 7 
that the proceeding was in compliance 
with the request submitted by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. Sec- 
retary Marshall was the first witness. 
He cited to the committee the fact 
that no other major wool producing 
country has any futures trading in 
wool or wool products. Only two other 
such enterprises are in operation, these 
being at Antwerp, Belgium, and Rou- 
baix, France. He also pointed out that 
in the six years’ operation of the wool 
top futures exchange as an adjunct of 
the New York Cotton Exchange, trans- 
actions had been on a very thin basis 
and activity was most marked during 
periods of declining prices. It was re- 
called to the committee that represen- 
tatives of the growers made requests 
last spring for a full examination of 
the operations in trading in wool top 
futures. It was suggested again that this 
investigation be made by competent 


examiners; also that, in any event, the 
least action that the committee could 
recommend would be to amend the 
Commodity Exchange Act of 1936 so 
as to include the wool top futures ex- 
change as one of those to be regulated 
and supervised under the provisions of 
the 1936 law. This regulation and su- 
pervision would be prescribed by the 
Commodity Exchange Administration, 
which is located in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It was sug- 
gested to the committee that it was 
not logical that a section located on 
the same floor as the main cotton ex- 
change should be exempt from any 


‘orm of regulation while at the same 


time all futures trading in cotton was 
placed within the scope of the act from 
the first. 

Mr. Marshall put into the record 
of the hearing letters from 40 prom- 
inent wool manufacturers of this coun- 
try, all of whom stated that the opera- 
tions of the wool top exchange had an 
unfavorable effect on the manufactur- 
ing industry and most of them felt that 
there was no place for wool futures 
trading in this country. 

Mr. Austin Levy of the Stillwater 
Worsted Mills, Harrisville, Rhode Is- 
land, presented an exhaustive and well- 
prepared brief showing that not only 
is trading in wool top futures unnec- 
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WOOL TOPS 


At the 
of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation in 1922, the official badge 


57th annual convention 


was composed of wool tops. Per- 
haps the association had a premon- 
ition of the big disturbance to be 
created in 1937 over wool tops as 


a basis of futures trading. 


Wool tops are nothing more or 
less than combed wool. The pro- 
cess of combing is the first step 
in the production of all worsted 
yarns, which constitute over 80 per 
cent of woolen clothing fabrics. 
In the process of combing, the 
shorter fibers are removed as noils 
and the balance of the wool is left 
as an arrangement of the fibers in 
a parallel position. At this stage 
the wool is ready for drawing and 
spinning into yarn and quickly can 


be converted into cloth. 


tS 
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essary but that it is injurious. In deal- 
ing at length with occurrences in the 
New York goods market, Mr. Levy 
said that at times when quotations on 
wool top futures showed a lower ten- 
dency without any apparent reason, 
goods buyers were deterred from buy- 
ing for fear that wool, and later on, 
cloth would reach lower price levels. 
As of November 24, it was brought 
out, Australian tops, 64s, were being 
quoted at $1.04 and comparable do- 
mestic tops at 95% cents. And these 
tops had to compete with an 82-cent 
futures price quoted on the same day. 

This situation was cited by Mr. 
Levy as contributing to manipulation 
and greatly hindering the proper and 
safe operation of wool manufacturing 
enterprises. 

C. J. Fawcett, manager of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
put into the record figures showing 
that wool tops have frequently been 
quoted on a futures basis at less than 
the actual market price of the wool re- 
quired to produce such tops. He also 
explained that there is a cost of 20 
cents a pound to produce tops from 
raw scoured wool. It was claimed that 
manipulation on the futures exchange, 
conducted by a comparatively few op- 
erators, may greatly interfere with nor- 
mal operations in spot wools, and that 
manufacturers and topmakers were de- 
terred from buying by the fear that 
unreasonably low futures quotations 
might be established for sufficiently 
long periods to drag down prices of 
spot wools. 

Mr. Fawcett also testified that oper- 
ators in top futures have recently con- 
tracted with mills to deliver Texas 
spring wools at approximately 60 cents 
per pound. Employing import parity 
as the customary yardstick for mea- 
suring wool values, the same Texas 
wools at the same time showed a value 
of 85 cents per clean pound at Boston. 
The parties making these top contracts 
for delivery of spring wools claimed 
that they were protected’ from loss 
through hedging on the top exchange 
by buying tops for future delivery at 
around 80 cents per pound. 

There was also presented to the 
committee a chart prepared by a rep- 
resentative of the wool top exchange, 





AGRICULTURAL COMMIT- 
TEE APPROVES TOP 
FUTURES BILL 


Senator Hatch of New Mexico filed 
with the Senate on January 4 an 
agricultural committee report approv- 
ing the proposal of Senator O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming to put the New 
York Wool Top Futures Exchange 
under the regulation of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration, ac- 
cording to a press dispatch. 

The O’Mahoney bill would amend 
the Commodity Exchange Act to ex- 
tend to the wool board the same 
supervision the federal government 
now has over similar exchanges deal- 
ing in transactions in other commodity 
futures contracts. 

Both Senator Hatch and Senator 
O’Mahoney predicted that the Senate 
would act on the proposal the follow- 
ing week. 











showing the operator’s expectation that 
the market at shearing time would be 
so seriously depressed that wools would 
be obtainable direct from growers at 
prices that would permit large profits 
through manufacturing such wools into 
tops for delivery on May and June 
contracts, which were the ones through 
which these parties were accomplish- 
ing their hedging operations. 

R. A. Ward, manager of the Pacific 
Wool Growers, also testified, 

The Senators on the committee were 
plainly greatly impressed with the case 
made out against the wool top ex- 
change. Chairman Adams volunteered 
that he was already convinced that the 
exchange should be placed within the 
scope of the Commodity Exchange Act. 
At the close of the hearing the attor- 
ney for the top exchange asked that 
his clients be given a hearing and sug- 
gested that 30 days should be allowed 
in which to prepare their case. On mo- 
tion of Senator Walsh of Massachus- 
etts, the committee voted to hear rep- 
resentatives of the exchange on the fol- 
lowing Friday, December 10. 

At the second hearing, the case for 
the top exchange was presented by 
Philip Weld, president of the New 
York Top Exchange; Jos. R. Walker, 
one of the chief operators on the ex- 
change; K. W. Marriner of Francis 
Willey and Company; W. B. South- 
worth, and A. W. Hilliard. Through 
questioning by Senator Steiwer, it was 
developed that the firm of Francis Wil- 
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ley and Company is in fact a subsid- 
iary of Armour and Company. 

Mr. Weld told the committee that 
“the wool exchange is justified because 
it lessens the cost of distribution and 
takes the price risk out of the wool 
business.” Apparently the Senators on 
the committee were somewhat at a loss 
to understand just how hedging opera- 
tions through an exchange could have 
the effect of raising the price paid 
growers, discounting the price to the 
mill and at the same time ensuring a 
profit to the dealer. 

Mr. Walker, in his testimony, devot- 
ed himself largely to attacks upon Mr. 
Fawcett and other wool handlers who 
have refused to consider hedging or 
other operations in wool tops. He 
claimed that these people were facing 
losses through unsold wools which 
should have been hedged through the 
futures market. This led to a sharp 
interchange of ideas between Senator 
Walsh and Mr. Hilliard, the Senator 
closing with the statement that he un- 
derstood the futures traders considered 
themselves to be operating on a higher 
moral plane than ordinary dealers. 

Messrs. Hilliard and Marriner stat- 
ed that they were also wool growers. 
Later on President Rich informed the 
committee that he was much concerned 
with the apparent representation of the 
growing industry. He said that he un- 
derstood that the growers were being 
represented by the officers of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; also 
that in his experience of 25 years, he 
had found that when spokesmen for 
opposing interests become extremely 
solicitous over the growers’ welfare, it 
usually resulted to the financial disad- 
vantage of the growers. 

It appeared to be the argument. of 
the proponents of the exchange that all 
persons concerned with wool, including 
the growers, would be forced to pay 


' tribute to the wool exchange by hedg- 


ing operations calculated to protect 
them against losses. The absurdity of 
the idea that growers generally could 
operate on the exchange was explained 
to the committee by Mr. Rich. 

On December 7, Senator O’Mahoney 
introduced a bill, Senate 3105, provid- 
ing for an amendment to the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act to bring wool fu- 
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tures operations within the scope of the 
supervision provided by that law. A 
similar bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congress- 
man R. M. Kleberg of Texas. It is ex- 
pected that the O’Mahoney-Kleberg 
bills will be enacted into law early in 
the regular session, which opens on 
January 3. When this is done, correc- 
tive measures which the Commodity 
Exchange Administration is empower- 
ed to impose should be sufficient to 
prevent any abuse in wool futures trad- 
ing and to bring quotations on futures 
into more reasonable relationship with 
going prices for spot wools. 





Meeting of National 
Suffolk Society 


HE annual meeting of the Nation- 

al Suffolk Sheep Association 
was held in the Record Building in 
Chicago on November 29, 1937, at 
7:30 p. m. 

In the absence of our president, 
Percy Hampton, who was unable to 
be with us, the meeting was opened 
by C. A. Williams, vice president. 

The Secretary’s minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and accepted 
for file, as was the Treasurer’s report, 
which showed a good bank balance. 

The following officers were elected 
by unanimous vote for the following 
year: Percy E. Hampton, president; 
C. A. Williams, vice president and Mrs. 
F. J. Moline, secretary-treasurer. 

Bruce M. Barnard of New Mexico, 
Henry Wiemers of Nebraska, R. W. 
Hull of California, Stephen B. Whit- 
aker of New York and F. C. Alford 
of Colorado were elected directors, 
who with the president and vice presi- 
dent comprise the Board of Directors 
for 1938. 

Various matters were discussed and 
referred to the Board of Directors, of 
whose decisions the members will be 
advised later. 

There being no further business, 
the meeting was adjourned, to meet in 
1938 during International week. 

Frances J. Moline, Secretary 
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A NUMBER OF THINGS 


By S. W. McClure 


HEN the agricultural bill was 

before Congress, Mr. Boileau, 
Congressman from Wisconsin and an 
oldtimer in the House, inserted an 
amendment to the effect that where 
land is withdrawn from production 
on account of government payments, 
it cannot be used for the produc- 
tion of any product whatsoever unless 
such product is consumed on the farm 
where it is produced. The product 
of these withdrawn lands cannot be 
bartered, exchanged, sold or given 
away or used to produce any article 
to be so disposed. If such land 
is seeded to grass and a sheep pas- 
tured on such grass, then neither the 
wool or meat of such sheep could be 
sold. Mr. Boileau just took the sensi- 
ble position that if farmers were to 
be paid for not raising wheat, cotton, 
corn or tobacco on such land, then 
such land should not be used to com- 
pete with products produced by those 
not receiving such payments. 

Of course, Mr. Boileau was prin- 
cipally interested in keeping milch 
cows off such land, but the principle 
he established is entirely sound and 
should be adhered to in all legislation 
seeking to reduce crops. Certainly it 
will require a lot of supervision to 
enforce such a law. The farmer with 
a breeding cow will have one hell of 
a ‘time keeping her out of these pas- 
tures. Even if a flock of poultry 
grazed ‘on such land, the eggs could 
not be sold, and if they were sat 
upon by a hen and chickens hatched 
therefrom, such chicks could not be 
sold. Under the new law, these lands 
become sacred and it is unholy to use 
them for commercial purposes. 

This wise amendment it seems to me, 
must remain in the law, and I suggest 
that all wool growers’ associations en- 
dorse it. We have been passing reso- 
lutions asking for just this proposi- 
tion. 

Another Depression 

It seems to me that many people feel 
worse over the depression that 
started in earnest this fall than they 


did in 1931. Undoubtedly, the rea- 
son for this is that a considerable part 
of the public had been hypnotized into 
a belief that depressions were forever 
banished, and that under beneficent 
New Deal legislation, the entire world 
would just gradually and certainly 
grow richer and happier. All because 
“we planned it that way.” To me it 
seems certain that had there been 
less planning and more work, this last 
depression never would have occurred. 

Certainly this is not the start of an- 
other major depression, for we are only 
part way out of the last one, and his- 
tory indicates that major depressions 
only follow eras of extreme prosper- 
ity. We have had no such period. In 
1929 the national income reached 79 
billion dollars. This year it reached 
68 billions, but of that amount, the 
government advanced in relief, farm 
benefits, and doles of various kinds, 
about three billion dollars. This must 
be paid back, so the national income 
would be 68 billion less about three 
billions, or 65 billion dollars. As we 
have about eight million people more 
now than we had in 1929, our na- 
tional income should have been about 
85 billion dollars, instead of the esti- 
mated 65 billions. 

It seems to me that labor is large- 
ly to blame for this depression. It 
started with the sitdown strike aided, 
abetted, encouraged and made possible 
by labor legislation and the National 
Labor Relations Board. Under the 
Wagner labor law, it seems that the 
employer of labor has no rights, and 
indeed can hardly get a hearing. The 
arrogant, unreasonable demands of 
union labor have become so unbear- 
able that employers have just decided 
to close their plants and let this class 
of labor establish its own industry if 
it can. The sitdown strike, with the 
consent, if not the actual approval 
of the powers at Washington, was an 
undisguised notice to every man that 
employed labor, whether he was farm- 
er or manufacturer, had as much right 
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to the owner’s property as did the 
owner, himself. And it was a further 
notice that the owner need not apply 
to the law for protection of his prop- 
erty, for such protection would not 
be given. The administration had es- 
tablished the principle that ownership 
of property was henceforth a criminal 
right instead of a human right. Busi- 
ness both large and small, whether 
industrial or agricultural in nature, 
now understands that under this dic- 
tatorship, it will do better to close 
shop than attempt to continue in busi- 
ness. That is just what it is doing, 
and the result is a new depression. 

The farmer is asked to sub- 
scribe to labor’s program, and was 
urged to do so by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture when its Sec- 
retary urged the farmers to endorse the 
wage-and-hour bill recently defeated in 
Congress. But we doubt if the real 
farmer will be so easily hoodwinked 
now as he was last fall. So far as stock- 
men are concerned, most of their 
troubles come from the meat strikes 
instituted by union labor in Detroit 
and New York. Here was labor which 
had had its pay increased by 20 per 
cent within a few weeks striking be- 
cause meat and food prices had ad- 
vanced. Then, on the Pacific Coast, 
for months strikers had destroyed ex- 
port markets for farm products. To- 
day farmers are operating at about as 
heavy a loss in some lines as they 
did in 1932, 

And they tell us Fascism is prac- 
ticed only in Italy. 


Conservation Again 


In an address on conservation, a 
distinguished American said recently, 
“The children of tomorrow are en- 
titled to find their world as well stocked 
with the crude materials of life and 
happiness as our grandfathers did.” 

This is just a figure of speech and 
is about as sensible as the ““Ever-Nor- 
mal Granary.” If the children of to- 
morrow want the same natural re- 
sources as their grandfathers had, they 
will have to live under the same con- 
ditions as granddad did. It is utter- 


ly silly to tell people living in a well- 
settled community with paved roads, 
automobiles, aeroplanes, pump guns 


and all modern inventions that they 
can enjoy the same natural advantages 
that our forefathers possessed. An 
abundance of free game and free na- 
tural resources belong only to a peo- 
ple living under primitive conditions. 
As settlement and development in- 
crease, these things just naturally dis- 
appear, except as they are maintained 
in a small way by government favor. 

If the boy of today wants the same 
natural resources as his granddad had, 
then he must give up his paved high- 
way, automobiles, radios, telephones, 


high schools and all the luxuries of . 


the last 75 years. Granddad could 
shoot a deer from his kitchen door, 
but he had to ride horseback 20 miles 
to town to buy the powder to load 
his gun. He could get a trout from 
the stream along the horse trail, but 
he fished with a yarn string and a 
hook made from a piece of twisted 
wire. He could shoot a duck on the 
pond where his work oxen watered, 
but God help him if he missed the 
first shot, for it took him ten minutes 
to reload his gun. No doubt the Pil- 
grims shot wild turkeys where Boston 
now stands, but America thought it 
was better to build a city there than 
to reserve the ground as a place to 
propagate turkey gobblers. Undoubt- 
edly, once there was great duck hunt- 
ing where New York City now stands, 
but it was better to build a city than 
preserve a malarial swamp as a duck 
breeding enterprise. This day and age 
must understand that America has 130 
million people to feed, and that these 
people have never yet been very far 
from starvation; and if the Farm Bill 
passes, they will be closer than ever 
to it, 

We must remember that with roads 
and automobiles and trails leading into 
every nook and corner of the nation, 
the preservation of game birds and ani- 
mals is increasingly difficult. Of 
course, we shall always have some game 
raised under protection of the law. 
The amount we have will depend 
largely upon the amount of hunting 
that takes place. However, the boy 
who today rides to his community high 
school over a paved road in a well- 
heated school bus cannot expect to see 
as many deer and elk and sagehens 
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and trees as the boy used to see who 
rode horseback some five miles to the 
little red school, and then often had 
to gather sagebrush so the school might 
be heated. 

Let me say to this distinguished 
American that we are exchanging “the 
crude materials of life and happiness 
enjoyed by our grandfathers,’ for the 
comforts and luxuries unknown to even 
the wealthy of a former day. 


Honor Where Due 


In the last issue of the National Wool 
Grower, I referred to the service 
Andrew Mellon had rendered America 
as Secretary of the Treasury when he 





reduced the public debt over 10 bil- | 
lion dollars in ten years. -As Mr. Mel- | 


lon was a very wealthy man and had 
been very prominent in the three ad- 
ministrations that preceded the New 
Deal, it was necessary that his charac- 
ter be defamed and that he be brand- 
ed as a crook. To that end, some 
three years ago the present adminis- 
tration denounced Mellon as an in- 
come tax dodger, and after great prop- 
aganda he was brought before a fed- 
eral grand jury where the government 
presented its evidence to prove that 
Mr. Mellon had beat the government 
out of three million dollars in income 
tax. With all the advantage on the 
side of the government, the grand jury 
refused to indict Mr. Mellon and held 
that he was guiltless of wrongdoing. 
Not satisfied with this finding, the 
administration continued to harass and 
persecute Mr. Mellon and issue prop- 
aganda for public consumption. Final- 
ly, when the courts refused to con- 
vict him of criminal acts, he was 
hauled before the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals and an effort made to 
convict him of tax frauds. This board 
is entirely a government institution, 


,and after extensive investigation, it 


finds Mr. Mellon innocent of the 
charges against him. As this belated 
decision comes three months after Mr. 
Mellon’s death, it can be of no per- 
sonal benefit to him. It should, how- 
ever, increase the confidence of Ameri- 
cans in our courts and cement their 
determination to keep these courts free 
from political domination. 
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Game to Spare 


New Problems in Wildlife Man- 
agement and How To Meet Them 


By H. L. Shantz 


Chief, Division of Wildlife Management, 
U. S. Forest Service 


r a 


(Reprinted from American Forests) 


E like our wild game wild, 

strong, free and beautiful. Game, 
according to the American ideal, is 
something to be seen in forest or field 
rather than in small enclosures. There 
is a thrill in encountering animals in 
their natural habitat, roaming at large 
for everyone to view, and at stated 
seasons to be hunted by those who en- 
joy this sport. 

“If a tourist or camper chances to 
see a deer in the woods,” a forest 
supervisor once remarked, “he will 
tell you that his vacation is a suc- 
cess.” 

To maintain favorable conditions for 
perpetuating big game in the national 
forests, the United States Forest Ser- 
vice has made game management an 
integral part of forest management. 
Game is just as much a crop as timber 
for the mills or forage for livestock. 
We want the best possible crops. And 
to produce them, we know as every 
farmer knows, we must manage lands 
and herds with utmost constant care. 
And when crops are mature it is 
customary to harvest them. It was 
a crop of elk too big for its pasture 
that recently made it necessary to 
speed up hunting in the Flathead 
National Forest, in Montana. 
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Sentimental and practical considera- 
tions both are involved in the raising, 
protection, viewing, appraising and 
final disposal of game animals, just 
as they are involved in stockraising. 
That the human family needs the ani- 
mals for esthetic reasons nobody can 
deny. But it is necessary also to en- 
courage the growth and perfection of 
domestic and wild animals that people, 
by sacrificing surplus animals, may be 
clothed and fed, It is just as neces- 
sary to regulate the number of game 
animals in the forests and on the ranges 
as it is to sell off finished and surplus 
livestock which would soon overtax 
the forage resources of a farm. If 
a farm or range retains too many graz- 
ing animals, reduced condition and 
value and even decimation by starva- 
tion or disease may be expected sooner 
or later, and the carrying capacity 
of the pastures is damaged in the bar- 
gain. Balancing the herds with the 
feed production is the plain philosophy 
of game management. 

The normal amount of hunting in 
easily accessible regions usually takes 
care of surplus game. In less acces- 
sible or strictly protected areas, those 
responsible for the welfare of the game 
and for other uses of the land, oc- 
casionally find the areas overpopulated, 


particularly with deer, and in a few 
localities with elk. 

Announcement that the Flathead 
National Forest was overpopulated 
and that it would be opened to suf- 
ficient hunting to reduce the herd of 
3,000 head of elk brought the usual 
flood of applications this fall for hunt- 
ing privileges and its complementary 
quota of protests that elk would be 
destroyed needlessly. State and fed- 
eral officials and independent ob- 
servers knew that the Flathead range 
was stocked beyond its carrying capa- 
city, winter and summer, but this 
fact was not widely known outside 
the immediate region of the forest. 
Consequently a large share of the let- 
ters and protests came from distant 
states. 

A newspaper in Texas made the 
suggestion that the state offer to pay 
for the transportation of the surplus 
animals to refuges within its boun- 
daries. Capture and transportation of 
animals is a sound method of stock- 
ing new areas, but very costly in wild- 
life and money if carried out on a 
scale required to thin large herds. 
Moreover, this forest is a primitive 
area and no roads are available over 
which to move the captured animals. 
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But editorial battle lines were drawn, 
with pros and cons of game conser- 
vation policy for ammunition. Both 
sides seeking the same objective — 
plenty of big game! The warm de- 
bate grew out of a proposal made in 
midsummer that airplanes be _per- 
mitted to carry sportsmen to the vicin- 
ity of the elk herds on the Flathead 
and thereby facilitate the hunting. 

Some of the dude ranchers, whose 
business very effectively demonstrates 
a typical and important form of en- 
joyment of the wilderness and primi- 
tive areas in certain national forests, 
complained against the plan to open 
up a primitive forest to airplane trans- 
portation and numbers of hunters who 
would enjoy the forests principally 
for the game they could get out of 
it. Others were against the plan be- 
cause they feared heavy shooting of 
elk would tend to cause disappear- 
ance of the species. 

Meantime the herd of more than 
3,000 elk, with the normal annual 
increase, was cleaning up the feed on 
the summer range, and on the winter 
range as well. For although they con- 
centrate on about 20,000 acres of bot- 
tomland in the winter, they also use 
this land in the summer. There is 
no opening to lower country in the 
range of mountains surrounding the 
area. 

A close-up of conditions on the 
Flathead was furnished by Regional 
Forester Evan Kelley, at Missoula, 
in a letter to Chief Forester Silcox. 
He said, in part: 

The topography and climate of the 
(South Fork) area are such that winter 
snows cause all the big game animals from 
a wide area, consisting of over 3,000 head 
of elk, approximately 300 deer, and a 
limited number of other species to concen- 
trate in the valley bottoms where they re- 
main until the season moderates. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres are now overused, 
the browse and shrubby growth that ex- 
tends above the winter snow being entirely 
gone. Primitive conditions of fauna and 
flora no longer exist. Even timber repro- 
duction is impossible on large areas. Ero- 
sion is setting in. . . The depreciating effect 
is comparable to that from fire. From 
the standpoint of good management the 
situation is intolerable. The big game re- 


source is being wasted, the forage is being 
destroyed, and the soil is deteriorating. 


In this particular forest, winter 
feeding of hay is out of the question 
owing to the isolation of the winter 
range in rugged country. And if the 
elk were fed, it would likely result 
in semi-domestication of the animals, 
making them more helpless than ever. 
Planting new forage is useless where 
the number of grazing animals is so 
great. If reduction in numbers were 
not accomplished, conditions would 
grow steadily worse until starvation 
or disease wiped out most of the ani- 
mals. 

Early in June, with P, E. Melis and 
J. K. Dwinelle, in charge of wildlife 
management for the Forest Service 
in that region, I set out from Spotted 
Bear, deep in the Flathead wilder- 
ness, to explore the damage to the 
forest caused by the overabundance 
of game animals. We soon found the 
favorite foods of elk, such as maple, 
serviceberry and willow, badly dam- 
aged. Various enclosures showed a 
hardy growth of these plants, but out- 
side they were dead and the soil on 
many slopes was left without its brush 
protection. Through a forest of larch 
and lodgepole pine it was evident that 
the once luxuriant shrub growth would 
soon be entirely gone. Even the shep- 
herdia was stripped in places and the 
cinquefoil, an almost unpalatable 
shrub, was badly damaged. Spore cov- 
ered the ground on exposed crusts, and 
also on open points above the river 
where a dense deposit with hair and 
bones marked the end by starvation the 
winter before of a large bull elk. 

At Black Bear, elk were abundant 
in the evening, and about the cabin 
in early morning. From here to Hol- 
brook there was the same continuous 
overuse, with little or no change on 
the Big Prairie. Here also aspen, wil- 
low, maple, serviceberry and all the 
evergreens were trimmed as high as 
an elk could reach. 

We retraced our trail to White 
River on the following day to look 
over one of the most damaged river 
bottoms I have seen. Cottonwood, 
juniper, willow and dogwood were 
killed back and torn down, and the 
forage was reduced to a small frac- 
tion of what it should have been, Yel- 
low pine, lodgepole, and Douglas fir 
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were trimmed clean. 
were killed out. 

Probably no more ideal elk range 
could be found in America than this 
South Fork of the Flathead Forest. 
Domestic stock—except horses from 
dude ranches and those belonging to 
forest rangers—has not used this area 
since the national forests were estab- 
lished. Glen Smith, for years in 
charge of grazing and wildlife in this 
region, had protected the area in every 
way he could and aided every move- 
ment looking to better management of 
the wild animals. The open forest had 
clumps of aspen, willow, maple, cherry 
and_ serviceberry. These preferred 
foods are now disappearing. Willow 
is largely gone except along the stream 
banks; maple and serviceberry are on 
their way out; dogwood and aspen 
are badly overused; and even shep- 
herdia and cinquefoil are damaged. 
This tremendous reduction of the pre- 
ferred foods will reduce the area to 
one poorly adapted to elk if the over- 
use is not checked. 

Local sportsmen and state officials, 
knowing conditions on the range, of- 
fered full support to the airplane idea. 
They understood that the job was a 
big one and that the few hunters who 
in former years had penetrated the 
area without the use of planes had 
served chiefly to drive the herd farther 
back into the mountains, where the 
deeper snows took greater toll. Some- 
thing drastic had to be done, but the 
methods to be employed should not 
do violence to the sense of good sports- 
manship. 

There is official and personal re- 
pugnance toward mass slaughter of 
the animals by paid hunters. Such a 
method would quickly reduce the size 
of the herd but its employment would 
destroy opportunities for beneficial 
recreation. For the chief value of 


Aspen thickets 


‘wild game today is not the meat, but 


rather the thrill of the chase and the 
pleasure of being in a country in which 
game can be seen and enjoyed. What 
was needed on the Flathead was ad- 
ditional sportsmen, each bent on bag- 
ging his elk. 

However, it was finally decided af- 
ter conferences with the Dude Ranch- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Jn Annual Convention 


. T. BAKER of the firm of White, 

Baker and Company at Fort Stock- 
ton, Texas, was elected to succeed Roy 
Hudspeth as president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
at its 22nd annual meeting held at 
Brady, Texas, December 2 and 3, 1937. 
Adolph Stieler of Comfort, and Julius 
Real of Kerrville were selected as first 
and second vice presidents, respective- 
ly, and G. W. Cunningham was re= 
named as secretary-treasurer of the 
association. In line with the prevail- 
ing custom of the Texas organiza- 
tion, its headquarters office has been 
moved from Sonora to Fort Stock- 
ton, Texas. 

The sheep population of Texas as 
reported for January 1, 1937, is 8,920,- 
000 head, which is more than one 
fourth of the number of sheep credited 
to the western states at that time, 
and about 17 per cent of the total 
sheep population of the United States. 
The organization which represents this 
industry had a total membership on 
December 1, 1937, of 4,000 growers. 
One year earlier, the enrollment in the 
Texas Association was 1,170, of which 
949 were growers, 

The Texas Association is financed 
through the deduction by wool ware- 
houses and wool buyers of ten 
cents a bag on the wool and 
mohair handled by them, and this 
plan has so far proved _ success- 
ful, though the slowing up of sales 
the latter part of 1937 decreased the 
association receipts that had been ex- 
pected for the year. However, after 
disbursements totaling $18,602.82 dur- 
ing the fiscal year of the association, 
the Secretary’s report showed a cash 
balance on hand of $7,012.43 to com- 
mence the new year. In this connec- 
tion, President Hudspeth said, “While 
our receipts are curtailed due to the 
slackening of wool and mohair sales, 
we believe some of the 1937 dues 
will be collected in 1938, and that 


next year’s outlook is considerably 
brighter than that which faced us at 
the beginning of 1937.” 


A Texas problem which has not 
reached such serious proportions in 
other sheep-raising areas is that of 
sheep and goat thefts, and to combat 
this trouble, the state association has 
been under the necessity of employ- 
ing an attorney and an inspector during 
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. T. Baker, 
New President of Texas Association 


a large part of the year. ‘Never be- 
fore in history,” said President Huds- 
peth, “has the association been faced 
with such an emergency. I am ex- 
tremely happy that our organization 
had the funds to meet the situation. 
Had we not spent the money as we 
did, I believe that we would have 
been negligent as officers of the state 
association. I know that we have 
received more than dollar for dollar 


The attorney. 
Weaver Baker, and the association in- 
spector, Gully Cowsert, have done 
their part of the job very well.” 


value. association 


“The amount spent in the prosecu- 
tion of men we believe to have been 
stealing our livestock,” President Huds- 
peth continued, “should have a great 
influence toward curtailing thievery— 
if you can scare a potential thief and 
keep him from the act. That is even 
better than apprehending, trying to 
get stolen stock recovered, and trying 
to punish the wrongdoer. It means 
much to everyone that the whole 
strength of the association will be 
placed behind law enforcement officials 
in curbing livestock thefts, and that the 
moral and financial support necessary 
will be mobilized to punish those who 
steal our members’ livestock.” 


In recent years, Texas sheepmen 
have given greater recognition and fi- 
nancial support to the National Wool 
Growers Association than ever before. 
(See page 37 for report of Texas pay- 
ments on the National Association bud- 
get for 1937). In his preconvention 
review of association affairs, Presi- 
dent Hudspeth said: 


We've been on the job, I think, and some 
of the work of the organization cannot be 
immediately measured in dollars and cents. 
We have been represented at and have sup- 
ported the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Their work this year has been meri- 
torious and commendable. Every dollar 
that the association has spent with this 
organization has reflected to the benefit of 
sheep and goat men of this state. I know 
that we do not hear so much about the 
National’s work as we do our local organ- 
ization, but it is just as essential to our 
well-being to have an “inspector” in Wash- 
ington protecting our livestock, wool and 
mohair there as it is here in our own state. 
A loss from improper, or lack of, represen- 
tation in Washington will take as much 
and probably more money from our in- 
dustry’s pockets as would the livestock 
thief. 


The Associated Wool Industries was 
commended by Mr. Hudspeth, as was 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. ‘“We must give more atten- 
tion to the advertising of our products 
—we are not doing enough along this 
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line and we are losing money, markets, 
and prestige thereby. I hope that 
the association will continue to support 
advertising of wool and mohair and 
lambs on a greatly enlarged scale.” 

The resolutions adopted by the. Texas 
Association in its annual convention 
were as follows: 


Resolutions 


We are unequivocally opposed to the 
making of any trade pacts with any govern- 
ment that would result in dumping upon 
the American markets, competitive prod- 
ucts, more especially wool, mohair and 
meats. 


We approve of adequate and proper duties 
on livestock, wool, mohair, and meat, in 
sufficient amount to guarantee the producers 
of this country a reasonable profit for their 
efforts in the production of livestock. 


We favor the enactment into law of strict 
and adequate national legislation, designed 
to protect livestock from infectious and 
contagious diseases. 


We are opposed to any legislation, state or 
national, that would in any manner, govern 
or regulate the length of any train. 


We strongly approve the policy of un- 
limited marketing possibilities, hence we are 
opposed to legislation similar to the so- 
called Capper Anti-Direct Marketing Bill. 


We recommend that the Department of 
Agriculture, through the Forest Service and 
the Biological Survey, has on the whole been 
very sympathetic toward the livestock in- 
dustry in this and other states, and the 
Department of Interior has been on the 
whole less so; 

Therefore, be it resolved that this associ- 
ation go on record as vigorously opposing 
the proposed legislation now under con- 
sideration by Congress which seeks to take 
these two activities away from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Whereas, the Bureau of Biological Survey 
is doing very effective work in the control 
of predatory animals and rodent pests; . 

Therefore, be it resolved that this associ- 
ation go on record as recommending that 
the federal government be urged to furnish 
a more proportionate share of the cost of 
this work than at present and that the 
members of the Texas delegation in Congress 
be requested to use their influence toward 
putting into force authorization bill No. 
H. R. 9599 passed in 1929, but for which 
customary appropriations have never been 
made by Congress. 


We continue to emphatically oppose the 
ratification of the Argentine Sanitary Con- 
vention by the Senate of the United States, 
and we urge Senators Connally and Sheppard 
to continue their opposition of the same. 


We strongly favor the modification of 
the federal surtax on undistributed profits. 


Since the livestock industry is very haz- 
ardous, we favor a modification of the cap- 
ital gain and loss tax distributing losses over 
a period of time. 


In addition to President Hudspeth’s 
address and the report of the Secre- 
tary, the program included the fol- 
lowing items: 

Honorable Sam McCollum of Brady 
gave the address of welcome; Weaver 
Baker, association attorney, outlined 
the activities of his work; Joseph R. 
Walker of Walker & Company, Bos- 
ton, outlined the work of the Wool 
Top Futures Exchange. Talks were 
also given by Hon. L. J. Wardlaw, 
chairman of the Texas Livestock Sani- 
tary Commission; Dwight P. Reor- 
dan, president of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Houston; Dr. 
I. B. Boughton, veterinarian at the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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tion, Sonora, and Dr. B. L. Warwick, 
animal husbandman, Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion. J. Miles O’Daniel, secretary of 
the Wool Growers Central Storage 
Company of San Angelo, discussed 
the work of the Associated Wool In- 
dustries. George Slaughter, chairman 
of the State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee, T. A. Kincaid, Ozona, com- 
mittee member, and A. L. Smith, range 
program supervisor, discussed the prob- 
lems of that work. 

The opening of the convention proper 
was preceded by the annual banquet 
and meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on December 1. This body has 
a much larger membership in Texas 
than in any other state, and meets 
quarterly to consider the work of the 
association. Its next meeting will be 
held in March at Del Rio. 





Progress in 
WOOL 


ILESTONES in the progress of 

wool promotion are noted by 
Walter K. Porzer, general director of 
Associated Wool Industries, in a review 
of promotion activities in 1937. Mr. 
Porzer first calls attention to the fact 
that the 1935-36 average in the con- 


sumption of apparel wools reached a 


13-year peak while the first five 
months of 1937 represented the high- 
est consumption of any identical per- 
iod since 1923. “It is particularly note- 
worthy,” says he, “that this increased 
consumption has very materially 
broadened the margin between domes- 
tic production and total consumption, 
which is the grower’s best assurance 
of foreign parity in prices.” . 
Three years ago when wool growers, 
through their associations, had the 
courage to join with wool merchants 
and wool textile manufacturers in a 
program to expand the market for 
wool, and Associated Wool Industries 
was organized to accomplish this goal, 
the urgent need for a national wool 
promotion program was only too ap- 
parent, The market for wool had been 
steadily declining because the con- 


PROMOTION 


sumer was buying fewer and fewer 
products made of wool. 

Today wool is receiving excellent 
widespread and continuous publicity 
throughout the country, and the pop- 
ularity of wool for women’s wear leads 
all other fibers. 

It is playing a leading role in fash- 
ions for all occasions, and all seasons. 
It is in the spotlight of fashion favor. 
For the first time in a generation or 
more wool is high fashion, and some of 
the loveliest gowns and wraps of this 
glamorous winter season are styled in 
fine wool broadcloths, duvetyns and 
tweeds. Women’s suits for the past two 
years of leading style importance for 
both town and country have set a fast 
pace in many types of woolens and 
worsteds and are slated for style lead- 
ership again in 1938. 

The marvelous sheer wools develop- 
ed by American mills have opened up 
a new world of wool fabric possibili- 
ties and, through the unremitting ef- 
forts of Associated Wool Industries, 
have attained wide fashion favor in 
women’s dresses. Meanwhile the fall 
selling season for woo! dresses has been 
lengthened from an average of six 
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weeks to an average of 31%4 months. 

Snow and ski suits have attained a 
large and growing market. In exploit- 
ing this market for wool, Associated 
Wool Industries has played an impor- 
tant part both with ski suit manufac- 
turers and retail stores. Through edu- 
cational efforts with manufacturers 
and retailers, establishing the unique 
importance of wool for swim suits from 
a health and comfort point of view, 
knitted wool bathing suits have re- 
corded a ten per cent production in- 
crease for two successive years follow- 
ing a period of decline. Wool under- 
wear has become important news and 
is widely represented in leading lines 
for all types of active and spectator 
winter sports as well as regulation day- 
time wear. Promotion work on sum- 
mer blankets has opened up a new re- 
tail season for blanket selling. And, 
wool gloves and wool socks and ank- 
lets are highlighted by leading retailers 
throughout the country as necessary 
accessories to winter wardrobes. 

Men’s wear apparel for so long prac- 
tically ignored in the news has, through 
patient work with editors in all parts 
of the United States, reached circula- 
tions ‘this year of up to forty million 
monthly. Tropical worsteds and other 
wool fabrics for men’s wear summer 
clothing have, for the first time since 
the development of the summer cloth- 
ing season, assumed leadership in the 
comparative volume of retail sales. 
Through the balanced wardrobe cam- 
paign launched by Associated Wool In- 
dustries to increase the sale of men’s 
wear and described by leaders in the 
clothing field as the “first and practic- 
al plan for increasing the sale of men’s 
clothes that has ever been offered” is 
being enthusiastically used by leaders 
in the retail field. 

Month after month, Associated Wool 
Industries keeps the store buyers in- 
formed of interesting new merchandise 
of wool, working in advance of buying 
seasons with garment manufacturers, 
encouraging them to increase their of- 
ferings in wool merchandise and ap- 
parel. Wool is continuously and favor- 
) ably brought to the attention of mil- 
) lions of consumers, of retailers and of 
+ manufacturers. 


The wool and mohair campaign is 
an extensive as well as intensive effort 
in the interests of wool and expanding 
the market for wool. Because of wool 
promotion activities, more and more 
American families are reading about 
wool, buying and wearing wool. 





Convention Railroad 
Fares 


OUND trip, first-class railroad 

fares are on sale daily in the ter- 
ritory covered by the membership of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. They are constructed on the 
basis of one and one-half the present 
first-class rate of three cents per mile, 
or 4%4 cents per mile for the round 
trip, making the rate 214 cents per 
mile in each direction. 

Round trip, coach fares are on sale 
daily on the basis of 10 per cent less 
than double local coach rate of two 
cents per mile, making the rate about 
1.9 cents per mile in each direction. 

Round trip, first-class fares are list- 
ed below from one or two places in 
each of the western states to Salt Lake 
City. Most of these fares have a dur- 
ation of 30 days, a few for 21 days 
only. ? 
































Texas 
| | ee er er $74.20 
San Angelo ___. 55.50 
New Mexico 
INE ao escnccsrnnccenes $42.75 
je | a aI 50.65 
Oregon 
OED TRO LTS Pe $30.15 
| as 39.30 
Lakeview __ 34.95 
Washington 
mee INNN sth ils od $34.90 
Oe | aa eee 32.23 
Spukens ___.... 34.90 
Idaho 
oS ra es ec $18.25 
Tete IE sci coe ee eee 10.00 
Montana 
| ee eae Renee eae eee aE $19.55 
ameee ae. 28.05 
Helena __. 24.00 
Missoula - 24.95 
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Wyoming 
Casper -... $33.50 
Cheyenne _..... 23.50 
Rawlins 15.70 
Arizona 
Phoenix $54.25 
Flagstaff _._.. 45.95 
Colorado 
Oo , - — $26.55 
Rifle ____.. 16.15 
Las Animas ... 30.30 
California 
San Francisco -._.. $35.10 
Red Bluff _ 35.95 
BNE © oe Be en 
Nevada 
Wimnemucca $17.60 
Reno Rene 





Candland Rambouillets 
To the Orient 


HE fame of Utah Rambouillet 

sheep is spreading not only in this 
country but over a large part of the 
world. Foreign governments have 
sent their representatives here to select 
flocks for their farmers and wool 
growers. They have returned year 
after year, which shows that they like 
the type. 

The limestone formation from which 
the water comes, the alfalfa hay, the 
high altitude, the freedom from stom- 
ach worms and intestinal diseases 
give Utah sheep a distinct advantage 
over those raised in some other local- 
ities. 

W. D. Candland and Sons of Mt. © 
Pleasant, Utah, made three shipments 
of sheep to the Orient in 1937, one to 
China and two to Japan. They have 
made sales to Russia, Japan, Mexico, 
Canada and South America, and report 
inquiries from Peru, Portugal, Ecuador 
and other South American and Central 
American countries. 

Guy Candland and his son, David, 
accompanied the last shipment to Los 
Angeles where they were loaded on a 
Japanese ship and left for Japan on 
January 2, 1938. A veterinarian was 
there to receive the sheep and he as- 
sumed the care of the stock while en- 
route. 

“Rambouillet” 
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ELL, here we are again, Joe Bush and me in from 

Sheepfold where big gates swing on little hinges— 
flock masters of the desert. Every Saturday evening at 
9:15 p. m. we talk of this and that from KSL, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and once a month we write this page in the 
National Wool Grower. 

As we write this page on the first day of 1938, we 
can look back on 1937. Many people have written, many 
more have said just what they would do if the other fel- 
ler’s job was their job to do, but of our own acts of omis- 
sion and commission we say little and write less. 

Joe Bush says it looks like a perfectly natural attri- 
bute for man to write his faults in the sands to become 
the sport of wind and wave, to be trod underfoot and ban- 
ished from the mind, but the faults of others... But 
what’s the use. It’s the old, old story, “of the mote and 
the beam,” as told in the Sermon on the Mount. Any- 
way I guess it’s like Joe Bush says, “If folks won’t take 
a hunch from Jesus, they won’t take a hunch from me.” 

Man looks back over the past, pats himself on the 
back, prides himself on his achievements, and I think 
he should. He has done much to change his environ- 
ment. He has brought under his control elements of na- 
ture that go to make life sumptuous—maybe not for all 
of humanity, but for some and it would for all if man 
were as generous with what is revealed to him as nature is 
with what she holds for the use and benefit of mankind. 

So if in the New Year we find a neighbor who is mak- 
ing an uphill fight for a better social order, to make life 
more enjoyable, to bring more of the comforts of life to 
more of the people, to brighten the vision of youth, to en- 
large the field of opportunity for those who labor, to mak2 
ample provisions for those who, because of age or afflic- 
tion, are dependents of the state or the nation—we may 
not understand him, but maybe if we try, we will, and if 
we do, maybe so we can help. 

When we write here of the misunderstood people we 
know we do not refer to the street corner-soap box 
spell-binder. His influence is limited, his theories are 
many times impracticable and would not solve a state or 
national condition. We refer to men in high positions of 
state and national government who because of their posi- 
tion are frequently, deliberately and maliciously misunder- 
stood, their simplest words misconstrued and misquoted 
by those who hope to benefit by the misconception they 
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create and the deception they practice, to defraud the mass 
of humanity for the benefit of the few who hold in their 
hands the powers of industrial production, the employ- 
ment of labor and the professions and the markets of Agri- 
culture’s product. 

“Coercion will not end unemployment,” but coopera- 
tion will. Coercion by capital will not build national pros- 
perity, but cooperation will. Coercion will not build a 
farm market but cooperation will. 

Graceful gestures and honeyed, meaningless words, 
lip service by leaders who aspire to lead, only to mislead 
those who follow in the ranks of labor, agriculture, indus- 
try, or capital-leadership blinded by personal ambition 
can end only in a box canyon of chaos. 

Leaders with the ability to lead, with the understand- 
ing, the wisdom, the knowledge—men who know the prob- 
lems of their respective groups and their relation to other 
groups, who will acknowledge their dependency on, and 
their responsibility to society as a whole—that is what we 
mean when we speak of cooperation here. 

Joe Bush says it ought to be very clear to the well- 
informed, the average citizen, that personal or political 
party success means little or nothing to the state or the 
nation, to society or the mass of humanity. 

The concern of the nation must be the well-being of 
all who work, of all who desire to be engaged in gainful, 
useful employment; the state or the Union must concern 
itself with the problem of those who, because of age and 
infirmities, cannot be employed and those who, because of 
limited activities in the fields of industry, cannot find 


employment—all such must have the most earnest con- 
sideration of government and leaders in all fields of hv- 
man activity. 

Joe Bush says to remember “the forgotten man” is 
fine, but what of a forsaken God. God has a plan, a pro- 
gram and a purpose. Man may draft his own blue- 


print, write his own program, but they will in no wise 
affect the purpose of God. His purpose, his plan, his pro- 
gram will not be set aside. 

For as we read God, in a revelation, spoken through 
the Prophet Ezekiel, 21-27, said, “I will overturn, over- 
turn, overturn, it: and it shall be no more, until he comes 
whose right it is, and I will give it him.” 
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THE 1937 LAMB MARKET 





How it Acted — What it Suggests for the Future 


HE lamb market of 1937 is a dead 
horse. But it is worth the time of 
any lamb raiser to review the course 
of prices and supplies by way of try- 
ing to know what 1938 and other years 
reasonably can be expected to bring 
about, particularly in connection with 
supplies and the relation of prices 
thereto. Also the matter of packers’ 
pricing of lambs is as unsatisfactory as 
ever. If lamb raisers are not to submit 
hopelessly to what certainly seems to 
be unjust prices, further study and 
action on their part is called for. 
This story does not dig into the past. 
The record of 1937 as presented chief- 
ly in the charts on pages 26 and 27 
gives the outstanding facts. To discuss 
these facts and their signficance is the 
purpose of this article. 


How Prices Acted 


The charts show the course of live 
and dressed prices and of supplies 
from June 1 to October 29, which is 
the period of chief concern to a major- 
ity of the shippers of range lambs. 
Live prices are represented by daily 
quotations of the Market News Ser- 
vice of the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Chicago, and dress- 
ed prices by New York figures from 
the same source. The course of live 
lamb prices for the 150 days under con- 
sideration is shown on the second line 
of the chart at the top of the page. 
It shows that the price (Chicago basis) 


s— was $12.30 on June 1 and wound up 





on October 29 at $9.50, which was the 
low spot, From June 4 to June 20, 
the decline was almost steady. There 
was some improvement from there to 
August 3 when $11.25 was reached. 
Then followed a long steady falling 
off until the week before National 
Lamb Event, when the price went up 
a round dollar, from $10.32 to $11.32. 
From then on it worked downward, 





with a few small temporary rises, to 
$9.50 at the end of October. 

I shall not go into supply figures at 
this point but take them up in a more 
detailed way in discussing two or three 
more important points of the period. 
It is plain though, and no shipper 
needs to be told about it, that it was 
a tough year on producers. It was es- 
pecially hard in view of the fact that 
receipts and slaughter were not ex- 
cessive, that conditions were good and 
that at the same time cattle and hog 
prices strengthened materially until 
the “recession” set in late in Septem- 
ber. 


The June Prices 


The second line from the top on 
page 26 shows that on June 1, 1937, 
the quotations on choice and good 
lambs at Chicago averaged $12.30. The 
big “seasonal” decline started on Mon- 
day, June 14, and reached the low 
point of $10.70 on June 30. This ‘Was a 
drop of $2.10, or 16.4 per cent, from 
the high point of $12.80 recorded on 
June 4. 

Ordinarily and logically, the justifi- 
cation of such a drop as this one should 
be looked for in a change in the whole- 
sale selling price of carcasses. A change 
in packers’ selling prices is necessary 
when excessive supplies have to be dis- 
posed of. We shall take up first the 
facts about carcass selling prices and 
look later at the supply situation. 

To see whether or not this 16.4 per 
cent cut in live lamb prices between 
June 4 and June 30 should be charged 
to lower carcass values, look at the 
top line of the top chart. That line 
shows that on June 4, which was the 
high point of the live prices in the 
June-October period, the New York 
price on carcasses, averaging choice 
and good grades, was $19.50. From 
then until June 30 there was an in- 
crease in carcass prices of 8.2 per cent 


—compared to a drop, during the same 
period, of 16.4 per cent in live prices. 
This strange appearing development 
was the basis of most of the discus- 
sion at the packer-producer conference 
at Denver on July 24. Two explana- 
tions were offered: (1) that there was 
a very hot spell in the East in June 
that made it difficult to sell lamb (but 
$20.50 was the low lamb carcass price 
for the month after June 4), and (2) 
that live lambs were too high early in 
June and all packers were losing money 
on lambs. While it was not directly so 
stated, the only possible conclusion was 
that live prices had to be reduced to 
restore profits. This is hardly a satis- 
factory explanation, but it is here re- 
corded without further comment. 


June Supplies 


The fact that June dressed prices 
reached the high point on June 30 
makes it really unnecessary to consid- 
er the question of supply. But it is 
worth while at this point to get the 
run of the chart lines showing the 
supplies for this June period that prov- 
ed so disastrous to producers. This is 
shown in two ways by the lines in the 
lower chart. 

The dotted line marked “Receipts 
at 12 markets, less feeders,” shows 
that during the week ending June 25, 
two hundred forty thousand head of 
killing lambs arrived at twelve princi- 
pal markets. Then in the following 
two weeks this supply fell to 196,000 
head. Yet in the first of those two 
weeks the live price continued to go 
down and recovered somewhat during 
the following week. 

A more accurate measure of the sup- 
ply of lambs going to eastern mar- 
kets where prices really are made is 
shown by the solid line of the lower 
chart. This presents the only available 
weekly figures on slaughter, The six- 
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teen slaughter points for which the 
weekly kill is shown by the solid line 
furnish practically all the lambs sold 
at eastern points, except such as may 
come from the plants of Hormel, Rath, 
and Morrell in Minnesota and Iowa. 
This line shows that the 16-point kill 
actually declined during the weeks end- 
ing June 25, July 2, and July 9, from 
230,000 to 180,000. Still, during the 
first two of these three weeks, lambs 
lost 71 cents. 


All of this by way of attempting to 
find an explanation of the cuts in live 
lamb prices in the official figures upon 
carcass prices and the volume of lamb 
marketed. There is no such explana- 
tion to be found in the official reports. 


The full facts about prices paid for 
live lambs, selling prices of carcasses, 
and the weekly supplies are in the 
charts. It would be too wearisome to 
discuss each of the five months as we 
have gone into the June figures. June 
was the worst month and also the one 
in which the facts fall farthest short of 
giving a reasonable defense of what 
happened to live prices. Let us just 
look at two interesting spots, one in 
July and the other during National 
Lamb Event in September. 


July Doings 


Again, look up the week ending 
July 16 on the lower chart. After three 
weeks of a kill so low as to be quite 
surprising for that time of year, 
slaughter went up to 200,000 for the 
week ending July 16 and the next week 
dropped down to 175,000. With this 
scarcity, carcass prices started up from 
$18.50 on July 21 and rose to $23.00 
on July 28, an increase of 24 per cent. 
What increase did the grower get at 
the same time? His price went from 
$9.80 to $11.00, an 11 per cent in- 
crease. The Wool Grower has many 
times said that it is unreasonable to 
expect that live prices always should 
vary in exact relationship to dressed 
prices, or to supplies. But if the pro- 
ducer sometimes fails to get a propor- 
tionate share of the advance that con- 
ditions indicate, on the other hand he 
should at some other times get less of 
a drop than would be warranted by 
strict adherence to supply figures and 


carcass prices. But it does not seem 
to work that way. 


National Lamb Event 


The time covered by National Lamb 
Event is shown within the arrows on 
both charts. This special lamb sales 
undertaking was suggested by the 
packers to the committee of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association at a meet- 
ing in August at Chicago. The chain 
and independent food dealers’ organi- 
zations agreed to cooperate and put 
forth a fine effort. Packer salesmen 
were more active than in the midwin- 
ter campaign in January, 1937. The 
results are difficult to measure direct- 
ly. 

The principal effect of National 
Lamb Event was evidenced in the week 
ending September 17, just before the 
official opening of the campaign. Re- 
tailers were ordering supplies in ad- 
vance. Market receipts and slaughter 
were running larger than usual in Sep- 
tember, The 16-point slaughter for the 
week ending September 17 reached 
276,000 and in the following week ad- 
vanced to 300,000, the largest of the 
year. 

Carcass prices had been rising rath- 
er steadily after September 3, but dur- 
ing the week preceding National Lamb 
Event, they gained another dollar, 
reaching $23.25 on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 16. On that day live lambs reached 
the highest price since August 3. After 
September 17 the story was different. 
Large supplies of lambs continued for 
another week, then dropped off sharply 
when the live prices lost $1.27. Dur- 
ing the last two weeks of September 
carcass prices fell off $5.25. It rather 
looked as though the price had been 
unduly stimulated by the general move 
to purchase supplies in the week before 
the campaign. The larger number of 
carcasses sold in the week, added to 
by liberal supplies during the week 
ending September 24, was too much 
for even the stimulated outlet and the 
slump came. Live lambs went back to 
$9.87 on September 29. 

The supply was sharply curtailed 
during the week that ended on October 
1, Carcasses were at $18.00 and live 
lambs held up to $10.38, which left 


The National Wool Grower 


packers less than the customary 
spread. The rest of the story is shown 
by the chart lines. 

From November 1 the burden of 
lower markets shifted to the corn belt 
feeders. The drop in wool prices less- 
ened pelt credits. The market was still 
causing heavy losses to feeders when 
Colorado and other feed-lot states 
started to ship in December. However, 
dressed prices held up surprisingly well. 
On December 6, New York carcasses 
were at $21, but Chicago live lambs 
were $8.65 (average of choice and 
good), which is an unusually large 
spread even after taking lower pelt 
credits into account. At the same time 
November and December supplies 
were unexpectedly light, but in spite of 
light supplies and good carcass prices, 
live values were at the lowest point of 
the year. 

This anomalous December situation 
is presented more clearly in the next 
article in this issue, prepared by an 
economist of high repute. 


Conclusions 


Such is the story of the range ship- 
ping season of 1937. Until the end of 
the year live prices were better than 
in 1936. But they have not been what 
could reasonably have been expected. 
from a truly competitive buying mar- 
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ket and in consideration of the rate of | 


supply and the way the dressed prod- 
uct was sold. Committees from the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association have 
met four times with committees from 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. National Lamb Event was one re- 
sult. Beyond that the most that can 
be said is that the heads of some of 
the larger concerns have a better un- 
derstanding of the fact that lamb rais- 
ers generally strongly feel that they 
are not being treated right at the mar- 


_kets. Perhaps 1938 will change things, 


but there have been no admissions or 
assurances from the packers. 

Meantime the government has start- 
ed proceedings to investigate fully the 
buying practices of the four larger 
packers. What evidence the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be able to 
produce to show wrongdoing has not 
been disclosed. 
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~Packers’ Lamb Margins 


The author of this article, Mr. 
Conway, is Director of Research 
for the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association, which has 
branches at 26 livestock markets, 
all conducted on the cooperative 
plan. Mr. Conway is an economist 
and statistician of high standing. 
He sends regular letters upon 
market affairs to the officers, 
managers, and salesmen at each 
of the cooperative branches. His 
letter of December 10 is of spe- 
cial interest and value in con- 
nection with the lamb market 
situation of early December. 


December 10, 1937 


Research Department, 

National Live Stock Marketing Assn., 
160 N. LaSalle Street, 

Chicago, IIl. 


Special Release to Managers and 


Sheep Salesmen: 


T this time it is particularly im- 
portant to recognize the unjusti- 
fied position of the lamb market. 
Packers are practically “stealing” 
lambs and are taking advantage of a 
“gun-shy” attitude on the part of sales- 
men as well as lamb feeders. This is 
being tolerated because of unsettled 
business conditions and lower prices 
of other commodities but supply and 
demand conditions do not justify pres- 
ent low lamb prices and especially the 
abnormal margin now being taken by 
packers. 

Taking the prevailing carcass and 
pelt credits into consideration, the pres- 
ent killing margin indicates that the 
bulk of the lambs should be selling 
from $1.50 to $2.00 cwt. higher than 
they are at this time. Top carcass 
prices even justify a $2.00 higher top. 
The following table shows the market 
situation as compared with two months 
ago and with a year ago: 


ITEMS 
Week Week Week 
Ended Ended Ended 
12-4-37 10-2-37 12-5-36 
Carcass price, 

MN. 2. CWC. +3208) $18.80 $13.90 
Dressing percentage 49% 49% 49% 
Live value of 

carcass, cwt. . 16.21 9.21 6.81 
Pelt credit, cwt. live 1.12 1.89 2.47 
Live value, cwt...........$11.33 $11.10 $ 9.28 
Current market, 

Chicago 9.42 10.49 8.87 
Margin, excluding 

other by-products. 1.91 61 41 


Carcass values are in line with re- 
duced supplies and apparently fully 
reflect the current consumer demand 
situation. Pelt values have the weak- 
ness in wool prices over discounted, 
thus live lamb prices should be even 
higher than indicated. 

During November inspected lamb 
slaughter was 15 per cent below a 
year ago and in October the decrease 
was about 12 per cent. Also Decem- 
ber slaughter is expected to be less. 
Competing meat supplies have been 
much less than a year ago, which should 
offset any reduction in consumer pur- 
chasing power. Thus a stable con- 
sumer demand is indicated for this 
winter. 

The outlook is for price improve- 
ment even in the face of some doub- 
ling up of marketings in the late win- 
ter. Outside of Texas lambs, no in- 
creased feeding is indicated over a 
year ago. Increased numbers in the 
corn belt and in regular feeding areas 
are offset by reduced feeding in many 
of the range states and particularly 
in areas supplying the Pacific Coast 
market. 

Both from a supply and .demand 
standpoint, a strong lamb market is 
expected in late March and April. 
Lightweight lambs can be delayed and 
many feed lots refilled for the spring 
market. 

Trusting that this may be of value. 
I am 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. Conway, 


Director of Research. 


Annual Meeting of 
National Corriedale 
Association 


HE annual meeting of the 

National Corriedale Sheep Asso- 
ciation was held in the Record Build- 
ing in Chicago on November 30, 1937, 
at 7:30 p. m. There were some 
twenty present, representing California, 
Wyoming, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Illinois. We regretted to learn 
that Mr. Ray Swift of New York, who 
had planned to be with us, was unable 
to attend due to other pressing busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Malcolm Moncreiffe opened the 
meeting with a talk of welcome to the 
breeders. 

The Secretary’s report was accept- 
ed as read and placed on file, as was the 
Treasurer’s report, which showed a 
very substantial bank balance after all 
special and current bills had been paid. 

Mr. Moncreiffe reported that he re- 
ceived a letter from the American Cor- 
riedale Association to the effect that 
they would accept certificates in the 
National, which we believe will facili- 
tate matters greatly for breeders in 
both associations, 

The following officers were elected 
by acclamation for the ensuing year: 
Richard C. Hoyt of Birds Landing, 
California, as president; J. Frederick 
Palmer of Waukesha, Wisconsin, as 
vice president; and Mrs, F. J. Moline 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. C. J. Stover, Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe, J. F. Walker, Ray Swift and 
C. H. Leabhart were elected directors, 
who with the president and vice presi- 
dent will constitute the Board of 
Directors for 1938. 

Various matters were referred to the 
Board of Directors regarding the 
future program of the association and 
the members will be notified later of 
their action. 

There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned, the next annual 
meeting to be held the evening before 
the day on which Corriedales are judg- 
ed at the International in 1938. 

Frances J. Moline, Secretary 
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id IS difficult to become especially enthusiastic over the 

December wool market, even though that market was 
featured by a little more activity than had been noted in 
the wool trade for some time. 

The scattering sales that took place were confined 
largely to spasmodic mill buying, sufficient, however, to 
create a basis on which some volume of trading could 
apparently be done. These prices at around 70 cents clean 
are about 33 per cent below values at which similar wool 
was sold during the first quarter of this year, and are about 
10 cents per clean pound above the price level as set by 
the top futures exchange, proving once again that this body 
through their sale of top future contracts does not reflect 
the actual wool market. 

While no definite figures are available as to the volume 
of wool moved during the month, those close to the trade 
predict that actual sales on a tonnage basis were greater 
during the month than the combined total of October and 
November in spite of the general strengthening in prices. 
It was the woolen side of the industry that showed the 
greater activity. Accordingly, the short staple wools received 
the greatest call and showed the greatest price advance. 
An example of this was that Texas fall wools which in 
November were selling from 17% to 20 cents in the grease, 
had, as the year came to a close, moved up to a 23 to 
23% cent basis. Even the staple Texas wools showed 
off to better advantage, their prices in November working 
as low as 65 cents clean while up to 71% cents was paid 
in the last week of the old year. 

Fleece wools which moved in very meager supply dur- 
ing November at sales reported as low as 26% cents for 
southern Indiana, have climbed slowly but steadily up with 
present quotations for good fleece wools now 31 to 32 cents. 
However, of comfort and interest to the entire trade is the 
fact that there is no general disposition on the part of any 
group of dealers or growers to trade in any volume until 
the market is more firmly established, even though wool is 
now in a better position than it was during the late fall 
months. 

While figures on consumption of wool in the last quar- 
ter are still unavailable, those close to the trade anticipate a 
total consumption, during the period October through De- 
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cember, of less than 100 million pounds which will make 
it one of the lowest last quarters in many years, in fact in 
the last 17 years; only in 1920 did consumption hit such 
a low mark. This sharp falling off in consumption un- 
doubtedly will mean a total consumption for the year of 
around 500 million pounds, as against a consumption in 
1936 of 618 million pounds of grease wool. 


This falling off in consumption, plus the heavy im- 
portation of foreign wool especially in the first six months 
of the year, means that we are entering the new year with 
more wool than a year ago, but the general opinion here 
again is that dealers’ stocks of shorn wool the first of the 
year will probably not run greatly over 100 million 
pounds, whereas last year they were close to 80 million. 
Manufacturers’ stocks are hard to estimate. There un- 
questionably will be considerably more wool in the :hands 
of growers than was the case a year ago at this time, but 
the total carryover is expected to be well below the aver- 
age of the ten years. 

Those considering the statistical position of wool as we 
enter the new year also bring out the fact that a year ago 
domestic prices were above foreign importing parity, and as 
a result of this condition and because of the large volume 
of wool tied up by strikes of longshoremen, our imports 
during the first quarter were among the heaviest on record. 
Today with prices well under foreign importing parity and 
with very little buying being done by America in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, it is fully expected that certainly the 
first quarter of 1938, possibly the entire year, will see much 
smaller importations of foreign wool. In time this will mean, 
unquestionably, that domestic wools will work back closer 
to foreign importing parity, since we do not domestically 
produce sufficient wool to care for our needs under normal 
conditions. 

Of interest also is the trend in the piece goods market. 
While it is a known fact that as a general rule buying by 
consumers does not fall off with the same rapidity as does 
industrial production in times of recession—or depression, 


call it what you will—consumer buying has stood up much 
better than was generally anticipated. Figures collected by 
the Federal Trade Commission on volume of Christmas 
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sales, for example, were much better than even the most 
optimistic dared to predict. In many areas, particularly 
agricultural, the total volume was ahead of a year ago, 
with the weakness confined to the large cities along both 
coasts. 

This volume of consumer buying, plus the fact that 
our production of woolen and worsted goods during the last 
quarter has been well below a year ago, is resulting in a much 
smaller inventory than seemed possible a few months ago. 
In fact, it is generally felt that inventories of finished goods 
by those engaged in the textile industry will be well under 
a year ago. This should mean a resumption of activity 
after the first of the year. It is a known fact that buyers 
have found it impossible to purchase many specialty goods 
at this time, and with Easter coming later this year than 
usual, it is anticipated that orders will be let within the next 
few weeks which will start at least some of the mills in 
operation again. According to reports, it is in men’s wear 
especially that we are finding a shortage of stocks. Un- 
doubtedly future business will be slow to commence, but 
it is fully anticipated that prices will be at least steady and 
inclined in an upward direction. Orders on women’s wear 
are coming in and have been fairly encouraging. 

The government, in line with its agreement with the 
Wool Trade Committee, headed by C. J. Fawcett of the 
National, has asked for bids on a considerable volume of 
woolen and worsted goods, which is proving a stimulating 
factor in the market. It is restoring confidence in the 
future and seeing some of the mills through this period of 
light activity. 

For this reason it can be said that the wool trade in 
general is facing the new year with more optimism than 
was the case a month ago. They have witnessed in De- 
cember the movement of large amounts of distressed wools, 
wools whose owners were forced to sell at that time, and 
wools that were weakly held. They have become encour- 
aged through the increasing inquiry on the part of mills. 
even though the buying has not proceeded at a rapid pace. 


Sales made during the last few weeks show average 
fine French combing original bag territory wools on a 70 
to 71 cents clean basis, with the longer staple wools being 


held above that figure. Territory three-eighths blood is 
quotable around 63 to 65 cents, and quarterblood from 
60 to 61 cents. 

As compared with foreign importing parity, these prices 
still look low. Foreign markets have been featured in the 
last month by a greater amount of activity than has been 
noticeable for some time. 
generally showed a mark-up of at least 7 to 10 per cent. 
Australia looks better, with Japan occasionally entering the 
market there as well as buying medium wools from New 


Prices on the New Zealand sales 


Zealand. South American markets are higher where Ger- 
many, trading under the barter system, has bought rela- 
tively heavy and prices strengthened accordingly. Allow- 
ing a discount for the superior preparation of these foreign 
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wools, we believe foreign importing parity today would be 
approximately 85 cents per pound. This indicates that 
we have considerable room for improvement. As we have 
contended, we feel strongly.that time and patience will cure 
our wool market. 

Looking ahead further to 1938, we are anticipating a 
reversal of what has taken place in 1937. Retailers, whole- 
salers, jobbers and mills will not, in our opinion, rush head- 
long into heavy buying with its building up of inventories 
and surpluses during the next few months as they did a 
year ago, rather shall we see all groups going ahead on a 
hand-to-mouth basis until there is more evidence of the 
stability of business in general, and proof that the con- 
suming public will be in a position to buy the goods from 
their shelves. 

We are looking for increased consumption during the 
first quarter of 1938 as compared with the last quarter 
of 1937. It is extremely questionable whether we shall 
move all of the 1937 clip before the 1938 clip is upon us. 
Whether production will increase during the second and 
third quarters is likewise dependent on general conditions. 
If the increase does not take place by then, unquestionably 
it will during the last quarter of the year. The trend of 
prices, accordingly, would be the reverse of those in 1937, 
with the stronger market being found during the latter part 
of the year, which is the normal course. Whether they will 
reach the high level that featured the early part of 1937 
depends on the factors just mentioned and upon steps that 
might be taken by the government. 

Naturally, to those in the wool trade, 1937 has been a 
rather discouraging year. The National has appreciated 
many expressions of confidence received from the growers 
whom we represent, and to each we say: You may rest 
assured that we shall do all in our power to effect, under 
existing conditions, a satisfactory marketing of the 1937 
wools still held, as well as the 1938 wool entrusted to 
our care. 








The January Cover 


OU’VE probably guessed it—the picture used for the 

cover of this month’s issue by one C, J. Belden, of 
Pitchfork, Wyoming. There’s something about a Belden 
that leaves little doubt about its origin. Probably it is 
because he-is a livestock man as well as an artist that there 
is a “feel,” or whatever else you wish to call it, about his 
work. 

Incidentally, we think Mr. Belden should be nomin- 
ated for some kind of an honor as a very able exponent of 
the livestock industry, for he not only takes pictures, but 
talks about them. In this year’s series of lectures spon- 
sored by the National Geographical Society, Mr. Belden is 
scheduled for an ilfustrated address pertaining to the live- 
stock industry. Also “Life” is to run a group of Belden 
sheep pictures in one of its early spring issues. 
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Game to Spare 


(Continued from page 20) 


ers Association and others to try to 
secure a sufficient kill this year with- 
out the use of planes. 

A somewhat similar situation on the 
Selway National Forest, in Idaho, re- 
cently demanded action. A managed 
game removal was agreed upon by the 
state and the Forest Service. It was 
arranged to grant permits to 1,500 
hunters to shoot one elk of either sex. 
In announcing the public drawing for 
August 30, W. R. McIntyre, State 
Fish and Game Warden of Idaho, ex- 
plained that it was necessary to the 
protection and propagation of big game 
on the Selway Game Preserve that the 
elk in the preserve and adjacent lands 
be thinned. 

Only holders of licenses under the 
state game laws were permitted to 
enter the drawing. A fee of one dol- 
lar was required with the application 
and successful applicants paid an ad- 
ditional dollar for a tag. The open 
season was to run through three 
months, beginning September 1. Re- 
sults of this systematic hunting will 
be studied by game management ex- 
perts everywhere, for the Selway also 
furnishes an example of overgrazing 
of winter range in a particularly ag- 
gravated form, 

Dr. A. B. Hatch, assistant professor 
of game management at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, recently pictured the 
waste of life resulting from over- 
population of the preserve. Investi- 
gators found that 2,000,000 acres in 
the Selway had “luxuriant grasses, suc- 
culent weeds, alpine sedges, and mile 
after mile of brush . . . roamed dur- 
ing eight months by 11,000 elk, 7,000 
deer, 800 goats and 100 mountain 
sheep, fat and fruitful, bringing forth 
5,000 calves and fawns.” 

But it was when the animals came 
down for the winter to a range one- 
twentieth the size of the summer range 
that slow starvation, bacterial diseases 
and death pursued them. For the lit- 
tle 75,000 acres which must serve near- 
ly 20,000 animals had already lost en- 
tirely six of the original ten species of 


shrubs of forage value. Dr. Hatch 
concluded that conservation under 
such circumstances must be more than 
mere protection: “It must be a two- 
edged sword of protection combined 
with regulated hunting.” 

Utah has done an admirable piece 
of work in the advancement of game 
management. To facilitate legitimate 
hunting and to regulate game on the 
ranges, the State Board of Game Con- 
trol and the State Game Refuge Com- 
mittee published a proclamation giv- 
ing specific and detailed instructions 
to its officers and to the public. This 
clarified the relationship between the 
state and federal agencies, limited 
hunting in certain regions, and ex- 
tended the privilege in others. Except 
for specified limitations, the procla- 
mation in no way affects the regular 
open season for buck deer. 

The state also issued 281 permits 
for shooting elk. Sex, number and 
location were plainly set forth. Elk 
hunters will pay the usual license fees 
up to $50 for non-residents. Check- 
in camps are designated, and hunters 
must check out and get elk tags from 
state game wardens. In hunting elk 
or deer, small caliber guns are hu- 
manely prohibited. Flashlights are 
banned. And not least important, a 
penalty is attached for causing a for- 
est fire. 

In Utah and in other states the 
Forest Service range investigators 
have made special effort to determine 
to what extent there is actual com- 
petition between game and domestic 
stock for forage on the land. Where 
game and livestock use the same for- 
age species, conflict is often miti- 
gated by the fact that game uses ex- 
tensive areas inaccessible to livestock. 
But both cattle and deer were found 
to concentrate habitually on certain 
portions of the range. Sheep, on the 
other hand, properly handled, may 
use the entire area almost equally. 
Fortunately, however, preferences of 
livestock and deer for grasses differ, 
and deer readily browse mushrooms, 
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juniper and sage, which cattle do not 
care for. On the Kaibab, in Arizona, 
the herd is kept in check by taking 
of does, since only in this way can 
population be controlled. 

The studies show that with normal 
population of the managed summer 
range by both livestock and game, the 
competition usually is negligible. It 
is where the game has to come down 
to winter range and consequently may 
crowd on livestock pastures and raid 
stacked feed that the situation some- 
times becomes acute. There often 
arises the question whether the for- 
age and the land are more valuable for 
cattle or for game. It is conceded 
that quite a few areas fairly good for 
livestock would be greater producers 
of income if devoted to game. 

If the Forest Service could appor- 
tion its grazing and browsing areas 
between deer, elk, bison and livestock 
simply by drawing division lines, the 
problems of maintaining a balance be- 
tween animals and feed would cause 
fewer headaches. But the answer is 
not so easy. For each forest presents 
a puzzle in multiple use that must be 
put together with painstaking care. 
Only in the most remote sections does 
game have a place quite to itself. For- 
est Service experience, however, shows 
that over very large areas game and 
livestock may use the same ground 
without crowding. 

Game, in the “scheme of things en- 
tire,’ must have .some _ inalienable 
rights. Cattle or sheep or both are 
at present grazed on some of the na- 
tural winter range of the wild game. 
In places the game invades the range 
acquired and used for livestock. Or 
one may find three-way competition 
—hbetween game, range livestock, and 
the pack stock of the tourist. Attrac- 
tive land once ranged by wild game 
has in some cases been homesteaded, 
er it may be needed for public camps 
and recreation areas. Here and there, 
wild game, large or small, damages 
crops and orchards on private land 
and destroys young plantings of for- 
est trees as well. Forest improve- 
ment and lumbering operations some- 
times threaten the refuge of game. 
Entrance of new highways exposes 
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wild animals to the aim of the gun 
as well as the camera. 

In view of these considerations, it 
is doubtful whether any kind of land 
management in the United States is 
beset with more difficulties than the 
management of game range. Yet the 
returns of the annual “census” of big 
game animals which indicate practi- 
cally 100 per cent increase within the 
national forests in ten years. One 
scarcely need fear any _ surviving 
species becoming extinct. Efficient ad- 
ministration and public sentiment may 
be depended upon to take care of this 
survival in the future, thanks to a 
vital public sentiment for protection 
of our wild animals in the forests. 

Conservationists have pointed out 
that there need be no real conflict 
between game management and agri- 
culture or forestry; rather it is a mat- 
ter of adjustment of land use and 
multiple utilization of the forests. 
Whenever state or federal forestry and 
game officials want to achieve a prac- 
tical adjustment which involves a 
game removal, many earnest people 
not in touch with local conditions voice 
the fear that our wild game is about 
to become extinct. The fault prob- 
ably is due to official neglect to pre- 
pare the way by making full infor- 
mation sufficiently widespread. 

The conviction that wild game is 
fading from the scene is deep-rooted, 
despite the fact that forest and other 
conservation agencies in the United 
States have long since turned back 
the most important game herds from 
their drift toward the last roundup. 
Another current fallacy is the belief 
that restriction of shooting is the only 
important principle of game manage- 
ment. More people need to study 
the problems of game in relation to 
forage supply. Better popular un- 
derstanding would work to protect the 
interests of game and the public from 
ill-advised laws, which often result 
disastrously or become dead-letter be- 
cause they are unworkable. Game 
laws and management practices to 
serve their purpose must take into 
consideration factors of forage con- 
dition, competition with livestock, the 
telative local popularity of hunting, 


besides all the numerous uses of the 
forest lands, which must be carefully 
dove-tailed to serve local population 
and public interests. 

Foresters cannot afford to lose sight 
of these practical considerations. We 
must use and not abuse our ranges. 
We do not want game starving in the 
snows of winter or falling victims to 
degeneracy and disease because there 
is insufficient proper feed. We do 
not want to feed the animals costly 
hay and grain or to fence them in. 
Reasonable and legitimate hunting 
must be recognized as one means to 
maintain a balanced use of game 
ranges, just as shipping a carload of 
fat cattle from the farm to the slaugh- 
ter pen is one way to insure sufficient 
grass for a new crop of calves. 

Regulation of hunting, like the prac- 
tice of stock-raising, must be grounded 
in common sense. It is natural and 
economic law that after use of a pas- 
ture reaches a certain point of in- 
tensity grazing conditions decline. The 
Forest Service, whose national forest 
ranges carry a majority of the largest 
concentrations of big game animals 
in the United States, is committed to 
a policy of proper balance in all for- 
est uses. And game is clearly one of 
the important crops on the national 
forests. : 

Although hunting is a necessary part 
of game management, if the forest 
lands are to achieve their highest ideal 
of diversified and beneficial use, we 
must not forget the esthetic and edu- 
cational value of the presence of wild 
game. No matter how many fine 
animals one has seen in a lifetime, 
the glimpse of another still brings an 
upward leap of the heart. Hunter 
and non-hunter can share in this ela- 
tion. Says the Rockford, Illinois, 
Star: 

There is something mysteriously fasci- 
nating about a deer. The animal seems to 
be a creature of another world, not entirely 
flesh, but spirit—a spirit that roams in 
freedom and walks in beauty. 

In return for this beneficence of 
wildlife to man, the Forest Service 
is dedicated to sparing the lives of 
our American game animals wherever 
possible, resorting to extensive re- 
moval only where priority of basic 
human needs demands it or where un- 
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balanced forces of Nature have given 
us larger herds than may be retained 
in safety to themselves. 


Farm Flock Troubles 

REVIOUS to the past year I 

never have lost lambs of any ac- 
count because of stomach worms. In 
fact even last year, compared with 
hosts of farmers, my losses were incon- 
siderable—16 head out of a total of 
238. This was due to the mere fact 
that the volume of worms got so dog- 
gone heavy that no previous regimes of 
treatment could be effective. 

In all probability my lambs were 
being damaged by the middle of May, 
slowly to be sure, but certainly. Then 
after I tightened up my capsuling it 
became evident that even a 3-week 
interval between capsulings was not 
sufficient to take care of the scattered 
individuals that had suffered a notice- 
able damage before we got this extra- 
speed capsuling in practice. But what 
I was a-gonna say is not this. The 
setback my lambs got, of course, result- 
ed in my having them longer—in fact 
in my having them yet! 

The range sheep producer has many 
bellyaches and many howls and many 
specious arguments and many pleas— 
in fact the world as a whole has become 
adept at hollering from about a thous- 
and different holes in which as many 
separate classes and cliques seem to 
think themselves. However— 

The range lamb producer may well 
enough this year git down on his knees 
and thank the Lord that there were a 
few thousand damphool corn belt plun- 
gers to stake their money or credit at 
the game of bucking killers for fat 
lambs to turn into cornfields and to 
eat their whoopee corn crop—quarrel- 
ing way early as August for big lambs 
to have now to burn their whoopee 
fingers. But where do I come in at—? 
Here! Now all around these guys have 
big lambs up to 110 to 120 pounds to 
wallop me and my seasonal natural 
market. So don’t forget to praise the 
Lord for a few thousand swaggering 
corn belt farmers who have the cash 
and credit to buck the big killers at a 
season of the summer when such buck- 
ing comes mighty handy to producers. 
Radnor, Ohio G. P. Williams 
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The Secretary’s Report 


(Continued from Page 7) 


troduced a bill which contains no references to direct mar- 
keting such as were prominent in the former Capper Bill. 
One of the principal features of the pending bill is that 
new stockyards companies or commission firms, before 
going into operation, would be required to secure from the 
Secretary of Agriculture a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. 

The first conference with the Institute of American 
Meat Packers was held in February, and the Association 
was represented by President Rich and Messrs. Wilson 
and Marshall. There was also discussion of market prac- 
tices in connection with the buying of lambs, especially 
as followed by some of the packers. After rather frank 
interchange of ideas, it was agreed that.further conferences 
should be held between committees of the two interests. 

The second conference was held at Denver, Colorado, 
on July 24, and was devoted largely to discussion of the 
severe drop in lamb prices that took place in June. On 
August 9, the committees again met to consider what could 
be done to strengthen lamb prices and to avoid a severe 
fall decline which seemed to be imminent in view of the 
expected receipts in September and October. The final 
result was the sales campaign known as National 
Lamb Event, which is discussed later in this section of 
this report. 

On December 4, another conference was held in Chi- 
cago, at which the heads of three of the largest packing 
concerns were present, together with a number of their 
associates, particularly those having to do with lamb buy- 
ing. The results of National Lamb Event were dis- 
cussed, but no plan for further work in promoting lamb 
consumption was presented, and nothing of the kind is 
now pending between the two interests. At this meeting 
there was also a vigorous and frank discussion of fluctua- 
tions in lamb prices, “one-price lamb buying,” and other 
matters. 

As a result of the December 4 meeting, President 
Rich and Mr. Wilson met at Chicago on December 13, 
with representatives of buyers and salesmen at that mar- 
ket. At this time, the question of ‘“‘one-price buying” was 
again discussed, as well as the matter of sorting lambs 
before sale. 

While no changes in lamb buying have been insti- 
tuted as a result of these conferences, the frank criticism 
made by growers and the understanding of the packers’ 
views have been of great value. 

The Department of Agriculture has instituted an in- 
vestigation into the livestock buying methods as practiced 
by four of the largest packers in connection with all classes 
of livestock. It is expected that there will be official hear- 
ings in this connection during 1938, and more informa- 
tion as to packer practices and their effect upon shippers 
should be developed. 
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Marketing Charges 

During the year there was final decision by the courts 
which sustained the scale of charges ordered some years 
ago to be placed in effect at the Kansas City market. 
Slightly reduced yardage charges at Denver were also re- 
quired by a decision of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
case of the yardage charges at the Chicago market is still 
incomplete. 

At Chicago and Kansas City, the Department of Agri- 
culture authorized slight increases in selling charges for 
some classes of livestock. These were considered to be 
justified upon the basis of showings made by complainants 
in connection with increased volume of business and in- 
creased operating expenses. 


Lamb Advertising 

Two national lamb sales campaigns were conducted 
during the year through chain store organizations, inde- 
pendent retailers and packers. The first, which started 
in January, was accompanied by a considerable shrinkage 
in market receipts, and a material increase in prices. This 
increased price had largely disappeared in August when 
the same interests again conferred at Chicago and planned 
the National Lamb Event. This later campaign has been 
fully discussed in the January issue of the National Wool 
Grower, and details will not be taken up here. It un- 
doubtedly furnished considerable benefit during part of 
the season, but unfortunately the latter part of the year 
has brought lamb prices down to about the same low point 
as prevailed in December, 1936. 

The Association contributed $2900 to the extra ex- 
penses of the National Live Stock and Meat Board which 
were made necessary in connection with National Lamb 
Event. In the previous winter campaign, the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association contributed in the 
neighborhood of $5000. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board held in December, an extra fund of $25,000 
was made available for a special radio campaign to en- 
courage meat consumption, and to educate the public re- 
garding price and nutritive values of meat. 


WOOL MARKETING 
Fabric Labeling 


The 72nd convention requested legislation to 
require the labeling of goods to show the percen- 
tage of fiber content other than wool and mohair. 

In cooperation with the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, we drafted a bill which was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Capper as S, 2190, and in the Lower 
House by Congressman Martin as H.R. 6917. The co- 
operation of the manufacturers on this measure was ob- 
tained, due to the fact that the labeling of shoddy was 
not called for in the Capper Bill because of difficulties 
of accurate detection such as is considered necessary for 
complete law enforcement. Hearings were held by the sub- 
committee of the Senate committee on June 9 and 10, at 
which time I testified for the Association. Subsequently, 
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some minor amendments were found necessary in the Cap- 
per Bill. Those have been worked out, and the measure 
is now ready to be reported out of the committee for action 
on the floor of the Senate. This measure as it now 
stands will give full assurance of correct labeling to show 
the content of rayon, cotton, or any other fibers used in 
mixtures of wool. 

Hearings on this same measure have been held be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, but 
are incompleted. The attitude of the committee seems 
favorable, and it is reasonable to expect that a useful mea- 
sure will become law during the present session of Con- 
gress. 

The pending bills propose to place jurisdiction over 
fabric labeling in the hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. That body has recently promulgated a set of 
labeling rules to apply to rayon fabrics. The Commission 
is also interested in the shoddy question, and a trade prac- 
tice conference may be held in the near future on the ques- 
tion of labeling to show shoddy content of fabrics. If 
progress is made in this connection, it is probable that the 
labeling bills now pending in Congress will be amended to 
cover shoddy, and to clarify the powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission in making fabric labeling compulsory. 


Senate Wool Investigation 
The last convention requested that the Special 
Committee of the United States Senate on Investi- 
gation of Wool Marketing conduct full and com- 
plete hearings and publish their findings. 
No hearings have been held, and no reports published. 
We understand, however, that the investigator who has 
been examining the dealers’ books has recently completed 
his report and that the committee contemplates hearings 
early this winter. After such hearings, the publication of 
their report will be in order, and it is also probable that 
legislation will be recommended. The Wool Marketing 
Committee also recommended “that legislation or regula- 
tions be provided separating speculative from consignment 
houses.” It is possible that the Senate Committee on Wool 
Investigation will recommend such legislation, though no 
official announcements have been made. 
Last year’s committee report also recommend- 
ed further research by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of “determining a better 
formula for establishing wool shrinkages,” and 
that $100,000 be appropriated for such work. 
With the active assistance of Mr. Wilson of Wyo- 
ming, and with good support from Congressmen Greever, 
South, and Crawford, $50,000 was appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. The Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has recently appointed Professor R. H. 
Burns of the Wyoming University to have charge of this 
work. During the year, extensive preliminary sampling 
and scouring tests were made of a number of Texas and 
Wyoming clips. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has announced its intention of holding a conference of col- 
lege and extension workers of the western states in the 
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near future for discussion of this wool shrinkage project. 
Real progress has been made during the year, and 
while sampling and other matters present some difficul- 
ties, there is no reason why these cannot be overcome in 
a way that will, within a few years, make it possible for 
a grower to have an accurate report of the shrinkage of his 
wool within a reasonable time after shearing is completed. 


Tag Discounts 


An amendment to the committee’s report last 
year opposed the assessing of tag discounts in 
country purchases of clips, and recommended the 
appointment of a committee to work with the Na- 
tional Wool Trade Association. 

This committee was appointed in February and held 
one conference with the representatives of the National 
Wool Trade Association. At that time, it seemed that 
some progress might be made through agreement between 
grower and dealer representatives as to how a clip should 
be prepared. Later on, however, when further conference 
was requested, difficulties arose. The President of the Na- 
tional Wool Trade Association appeared to consider that 
the matter of tag and other discounts should be held in 
abeyance until the Senate Committee’s investigations were 
reported, or else that some agreement should be arrived 
at between dealers and growers that would discontinue 
the Senate Committee’s work. 


Wool Promotion 

The Associated Wool Industries has continued to give 
excellent service in advertising wool fabrics, and in the edu- 
cation of sales people in stores. The organization has had 
some difficulty in securing needed support from some of 
the larger manufacturing concerns, although the dealers 
have given excellent support. No report has been received 
from the Associated Wool Industries as to the collections 
from growers on 1937 wool, but it is known that there is a 
considerable increase in grower contributions. 


Top Futures 

An important new question has arisen during the year, 
namely, the trading in wool top futures on the New York 
Wool Top Exchange. Following complaints and agitation 
on the part of many manufacturers and dealers in the fall 
months, our Association requested the Senate Committee on 
Wool Investigation to hold hearings in regard to trading in 
wool top futures. On December 9, the committee received 
testimony from representatives of the Association and man- 
ufacturers in opposition to the operations of the Wool Top 
Exchange as now conducted. On December 11, the officials 
and supporters of the exchange were also given a hearing. 

Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, on December 9, in- 
troduced a bill providing for the placing of wool top futures 
trading under the supervision of the Commodity Exchange 
Act. Futures trading in grain, cotton and other commodities 
is now conducted in accordance with that act. A similar 
measure was introduced in the House by Congressman Kle- 
berg of Texas, It is probable that final passage of these 
bills can be obtained within the next few weeks. 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN GRAZING 

The report of last year’s committee, submitted 
to the convention by Mr. Jorgensen of Utah, recom- 
mended a change in the classification of appli- 
eants for grazing permits in Taylor districts. 

During the year a series of state meetings has been 
held by the Division of Grazing, and representatives of each 
district were called to Washington on November 29 for fur- 
ther conference with the Department of the Interior of- 
ficials upon the proposed alteration of rules. The proposed 
revision of rules is still under consideration by the policy 
committee of the Department of the Interior. It is not yet 
possible to forecast just what alterations will be made in 
the rules governing the issuance of permits. 


Leasing of Lands 

Material progress has been made in perfecting arrange- 
ments with the General Land Office for the leasing of pub- 
lic lands in Wyoming and other states under the provisions 
of Section 15 of the Taylor Act. 

Priority 

The Division of Grazing has taken a firm stand in re- 
quiring the showing of prior use of range by applicants for 
grazing permits. The length of time for which priority must 
be shown has varied with different districts. There still is 
a contest on in Colorado District 6 where a two-year priority 
rule has been recognized. This case was again argued at 
Washington before the Department of the Interior on Nov- 
ember 20, but no final decision has been rendered. 


FOREST GRAZING 

The committee report of last year said: ““There 
should be no reductions in preference permits, 
except for range protection, and where range reduc- 
tions have been made, or may hereafter be made 
for range protection, any rehabilitation of the 
range should be used for reinstatement of such 
reductions.” 

The report also expressed objection to Num- 
bers 2, 6, and 9 of the proposed twelve-point 
program. 

Some of the twelve points give partial assurance that 
it will be the future policy of the Forest Service to limit 
permit cuts to such as are necessary for range protection; 
also that those sustaining such cuts may have their previous 
numbers restored to them when the forage production of 
the range has been restored. However, the language of the 
twelve points should be made much clearer on this matter, 
if it really is the purpose to curtail the policy of subdivision 
of existing permits. Unfortunately some of the other points 
as objected to plainly contemplate the widest possible dis- 
tribution of permits, even through reductions on those hold- 
ing dependent lands which were built into the outfits to ac- 
cord with Forest Service policy and which today could not 
be utilized with less than present numbers of livestock. 

Numerous local meetings have been held for considera- 
tion of the twelve-point program. Many permittees still are 
honestly in doubt as to the real meaning of some of the 
points and the intended effect of their operation, There is 
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ample time for reaching a common understanding as to pro- 
posed changes in forest grazing policy. If the Service will be 
consistent with the principles of its 32 years of administer- 
ing grazing in the public interest, there is no need for 
much of the material now contained in the twelve points. 
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Neither is there any necessity or justification for discussion mes 


of new or re-stated old policies since by its announcement of 
February 20, 1936, the Service has amply outlined the rules 
and policies to be observed until 1945 . 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


The main recommendation made in the 1937 
report was for the appropriation of $1,000,000 a 
year to the Biological Survey, for the contro! of 
predatory animals and rodents. 

The annual appropriation of such an amount was au- 
thorized by an Act of Congress in 1931, but the funds nev- 
er became available. Instead the allotment for the work was 


—- 


decreased in several years and only in 1936 was it restored | 


to $600,000. In addition to this, considerable amounts hav: 
been made available in a number of states from W. P. A. 
funds. And yet coyotes are on the increase in nearly 
all of the states. 

It has come to be realized that after all the federal 
funds for coyote control are not the chief factor in getting 
the job done. They are, and always will be an important 
factor. But the cause of increase in coyotes during depres- 
sion years plainly is found in the shortage of state, county, 
and private funds put into use. In a large way these have 
been used in cooperation with or under the direction of the 
Biological Survey. However, the total amount has been in- 
sufficient and this, coupled with such low fur values as to 
make private hunting unattractive, has permitted the in- 
crease which now is most serious. 

There is no likelihood of an increase in federal funds 
while any W. P. A. monies are used in this way. And the 
prospect of obtaining a federal appropriation of over $600,- 
000 is very remote. To get the job done, it is, therefore, nec- 
essary to secure larger county and local funds. Of course, 
the federal government has the largest responsibility be- 
cause of its ownership of public domain, forest, and park 
lands upon which so many of the coyotes are bred. But as 
said, and as things are done, there is little or no prospect 
of a material increase in government funds. States, coun- 
ties, and individuals must assume a larger share of the 
work. In most cases there is a strong feeling in favor of 
the bounty system. While local, or even state bounty pay- 
ments are subject to many abuses, the prevention of misuse 
of funds or duplicate bounties can be avoided by adoption 
of a uniform set of state bounty laws designed to prevent 
improper payments and to encourage den hunting. 

If the number of workers against coyotes can be in- 
creased by means of uniform state laws, the whole system 
might be placed under the supervision of the Biological 
Survey. Certainly the Survey hunters and funds would be 
necessary for a long time to make sure of taking the more 
difficult coyotes, or of hunting out areas in which the catch 
would be too small to be attractive to non-salaried hunters. 
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~ The financial statement of the Association for the year STATE Quota for Year —_ Amount Received (1) 

ir 1937 is presented below: ESSE ee JT 2838 saree 

a ee Seer ee 4,053.00 1,508.00 

a Expenditures I ctadcantdcadne seats 1,804.00 3,747.00 (2) 

n F "Re Ta 2,556.00 

of ce a Cee fe 1,013.00 

ao IIE n.caccie haterecnenennne 2,498.00 2,248.20 
General _ $ 344.84 Re ey ee ee 2,650.00 9.00 
RI cbcastncnnntceeneneiqntaos 214.50 Re AR 4,004.00 
ee Ls 450.00 Utah wecwewnnmncnes 2,937.00 2,506.00 

| Salari " TE: AD never 755.00 772.00 

7 | RE iireetirereniensic EE cicctrninsna dioenitodcanl 3,779.00 3,216.00 

. I ysis oancive 298.84 

of | Telephone ___. pttena See Amount $30,000.00 $21,579.20 

Tax-Federal Rear wo. 15.97 Budgeted From Other States 66.00 

Sucked Geese Tex 24.00 For Year D0nations—American Hampshire ‘Sheep “Assn. 178.00 

u- | ee EN oh a eee eA eee 1,356.18 

v- | pene 

- $ 9,010.16 $14,000.00 $23,179.38 

ed Organization and Convention. —--—---- 1,599.80 1,500.00 (1) Includes dues paid by individuals direct to National Association. 
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A euiiildmmink: ie thane (2) Includes extra payment for lamb promotion. 
rly conventions) —.............. 716.32 
Convention (stenographic, SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 

ral officers’ travel expense | NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

ing to convention and American National Live Stock Assn., Cheyenne, Wyoming 
ant miscellaneous ) 883.48 _—January 13-15 ; 

es- Legislative and Washington Expense 2,210.41 5,000.00 ae at Ge eee ne ee ee 
ity, |. Lamb Marketing - a er _..... 2,078.30 1,000.00 ; STATE CONVENTIONS 

ave} Freight Rate Cases. _. 2,537.17 2,500.00 et eee ee ged 

= Subscriptions paid for under $10 Clause. 1,706.00 1,500.00 New Mexico” Sante Foo Febeucy 10-11 

age Lamb Advertising -................ _...... 2,900.66 3,000.00 ne - Sows . san 

mel Reere —-----. ___ 1500.00 | Ogden Livenock Show, Ogden, Uteh— January 7 

Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, Stock Yards, North 
Salt Lake, Utah—June 7-9 
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more Committeemen from the advisory boards of the grazing dis- in the rules governing the use of the grazing in the districts. The 


atch tricts organized under the Taylor Act, who met with officials of the conference was briefly reported in the December Wool Grower. 
; Grazing Division of the Department of the Interior in Washington, The final form of the rules has not yet been announced. 


ters.} p, C., on November 29 and 30, 1937, to consider proposed changes 
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THE LAMB MARKETS 








Lamb trade opened the year with a spurt. 
Top was $9.15 on 82-pounders as against 
$8.40 on the low spot the last week of the 
year, when $8@8.25 took the bulk. Today, 
January 3, the bulk moved at $8.75 to $9. 
No explanation of the rise is given, except 
light receipts, a few eastern orders and 
necessity ta buy a few to keep killing gangs 
going. It is evident that feeders are balking 


at prices. 
J. E. Poole 








Chicago 

ORTIFIED with a search warrant 
this deponent entered the murky 
atmosphere of the sheep house in quest 
of what appeared futile, a ray of hope. 
From the buying side of the trade came 
an anvil chorus of “get ’em down”; the 
selling side sang the blues, and feed- 

ers were uniformly lugubrious. 

“Too much weight,” chanted killers; 
“ruinous prices,” responded feeders. 
“You fellows put ’em in too high and 
too heavy,” from the buying coterie; 
“we were forced to buy weight to get 
lambs and go the price pace in com- 
petition with you fellows,” retorted 
feeders. 

All these devildoms have not devel- 
oped an era of good feeling in trade 
circles, far from it. Burden of proof 
that heavy meat is handicapped at the 
merchandising stage falls on killers, 
who are unanimously emphatic on the 
subject. “What we need is a supply of 
old style Mexicans, the best lambs the 
trade ever absorbed.” 

“Don’t stuff ’em,” admonished a 
buyer to a salesman engaged in fill- 
ing a load of lambs that apparently had 
reached a heft of 110 pounds and ac- 
tually went over the scales at 115 
pounds, realizing $8 on a session when 
lights and handyweights earned $9. All 
this sounds screwy, but scenery fed 
lambs actually beat those fed a full 
corn ration over a prolonged period. 
It was not a case of “too many,” but 
“too heavy” at that juncture, with no 
relief in sight. 

Not that killer discrimination was 
confined to heavy lambs, as big hogs 
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were concurrently penalized 75 cents 
to $1 per hundred and, except in the 
case of a few prime steers, weight was 
a handicap in selling cattle. Capricious 
consumers demanded light cuts, stand- 
ing pat. At eastern markets heavy 
lamb went to the freezer in limited 
poundage, because getting it across the 
retailer’s counter was impossible. The 
dressed market went on a light-weight 
basis as emphatically as a WPA gang 
leans on its shovels. 

Finally the desired ray of hope 
beamed. It emanated from Thos. G. 
Marshall of Belvidere, Illinois, who 
had completed the task of cashing 
around 100,000 lambs. “I still have 12,- 
000 on feed in Idaho,” he said, “and 
I am not expecting much from them, 
but in my opinion the lugubrious stuff 
has been overplayed. We are getting 
minor action on wool which means 
higher pelt credits and in my opinion 
the worst has been realized. That the 
season will not be profitable to feeders 


needs no demonstration, but every dis- 
couraging phase has been overempha- 
sized and expectancy has a confirmed 
habit of falling short of realizaton.” 

When the big crash came, lambs 
suffered least; probably because prices 
never reached a lofty altitude, conse. 
quently the drop was less severe, Early 
in December top lambs at Chicago 
reached $9.85, the bulk selling between 
that figure and $9.25 and late in the 
month, $9 was invariably paid for a 
package of featherweights. At that 
stage yearlings realized $8.20@8.65 
and they were mostly of Texas origin. 
As the month worked along, the top 
dropped gradually, the bulk following; 
but, compared with the other species, 
the market acted sanely. The week of 
December 13 found the bulk of lambs 
worth $9@9.40, the top, $9.60. Year- 
lings sold at $8@8.50. The week of 
December 20 preserved the $9.50 top, 
$8.75@9.40 taking the bulk, with 
yearlings at $7.75@8.35. Christmas 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 
Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 






































Week Ending: Dec. 25,1937 Dec. 18,1937 Dec. 26, 1936 
Lambs: 
DD ee fo Oe et ee __$ 8.83 $ 9.16 $ 9.08 
Good 8.18 8.50 8.82 
Medium 7.24 7.54 7.92 
Common 6.21 6.60 6.62 
Ewes: " 
Good and Choice 3.38 3.82 4.08 
Common and Medium 2.65 2.95 2.75 
Feeders: 
Good and Choice 8.26 8.34 7.58 
NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 
Lamb: (39-45 Ibs.) 
Choice $16.85 $19.75 $13.00 
Good 15.85 18.75 12.00 
pO ae ee aye 17.55 11.25 
IIE isok ccthcncnidnaateldee-boogibat beatae 14.00 16.30 
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week put the top down to $9.25; the 
bulk to $8.50@9.10, yearlings selling 
at $6.50@7.75. During the final week 
$9 sales were few, $8.60@8.85 taking 
the bulk with no heavies under $8, al- 
though they were always a difficult 
selling proposition. 

On the last session of 1937 when the 
trade appealed to the country to “stop 
’em,” the market cracked wide open, 
despite moderate receipts. Heavy 
lambs, 101 to 105 pounds, sold at $8@ 
8.10; the bulk, 87 to 93 pounds at 
$8.35@8.40, wiping out the $9 quota- 
tion. On a 50-cent break, killers bought 
under protest. 


A prelude was a crash in the dress- 
ed market, when certified lambs sold 
at $15@16 per hundred in New York, 
medium to good at $14@14.50, and 
heavy carcasses $12.50 to $14. 

On every short run the market show- 
ed a rallying tendency, eliciting the 
stereotyped explanation that buying 
for numbers was necessary to keep 
killing gangs at work the specified 
weekly time. Ewe prices declined grad- 
ually from a $3.50@4.75 to a $3@ 
3.85 basis. Feeders who would have 
taken lambs to shear were content with 
odd bunches as everything came fat. 
Eastern demand blew hot and cold al- 
ternately. 


Poultry popularity and plenitude 
acted as a deterrent. The turkey raffle 
racket went over the country like wild- 
fire. Realizing this competition, feed- 
ers curtailed shipping energy, in fact at 
no stage did they emulate the semi- 
panicky tendency of cattle feeders. 
Underlying weakness was indicated as 
each slight recovery was promptly 
erased, something extra being whittled 
off for good measure. 

Dressed trade was as involved as 
contract bridge. The why and where- 
fore of heavy lamb unpopularity is 
variously explained; the fact is that a 
difference of a few pounds on the hoof 
insures radical difference in value. In 
such emergencies buyers are prone to 
underguess weights and when such de- 
ficient judgment is backed by cash 
they face a trip on the carpet. Popular 
dressed trade weights call for 80- to 


85-pound live lambs; above 95 pounds 
buyers show signs of worriment. At 
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We Are Proud 
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Headquarters 
Hotel for 
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Conventions! 
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Sparkling Hotel Utah 


Features: 


% The Empire Room 


@ DINNER DANCING— 
7-9 p.m. Mondays, Tues- 
days and Wednesdays 


* SUPPER DANCING— 
7-12 p.m. Thursdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays. 


The Empire Room is the only 
air-conditioned dining and 
dancing room in Utah — and 
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*% The Coffee Shop 


Complete, satisfying menus for 
breakfast, luncheon and dinners at 
very moderate prices. 


% The Rendezvous 


Intimate dining and dancing nightly 
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GUY TOOMBES 
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100 pounds they “call up the office.” 
Carcasses weighing 50 to 55 pounds 
are anathema in dressed trade circles. 
Fat, killers assert, is not the major 
objection; rather weight. Between ex. 
treme and handyweight carcasses there 
is a spread of $4 to $5 per hundred, 
wholesale, or $13 to $18. Extreme 
weight carcasses, 52 to 55 pounds, have 
no legitimate place in the scheme of 
distribution under existing conditions. 
All this sounds like boloney, but the 
testimony is by veracious and com- 
petent men. A 50-pound carcass means 
a 12% pound quarter, cutting heavier 
chops than most housewives demand or 
restaurants care to serve. Women in- 
sist on 5- to 6-pound legs, balking at 
8 pounds or more. In trade opinion, 
based on experience, consumers are 
not partial to cold lamb; served hot 
they are averse to seeing it again. Once 
cooked its race is run; for stews fresh 
lamb is required. Discussing the weight 
problem a distributor said: ‘‘Seventy- 
five per cent of current lamb supply is 
on the strong side of popular poundage. 
What the trade needs is carcass 
weights of 44 to 46 pounds, or at least 
that is as far as most retailers are will- 
ing to go; then preference is for 35 to 
40 pounds. A 95-pound lamb dresses 
45 to 46 pounds, which is ample. Six- 
ty to sixty-five pound carcasses are in 
the mutton class. All of which sounds 
as definite as the contents of a pay en- 
velope. The sensitive antenna of the 
buyer is tuned for weight and his rep- 
utation is at stake. The consumer is 
wrong, but he has the last word. 
Both in respect to prices and supply, 
the immediate future is nebulous, es- 
pecially the price problem. Killers and 
distributors are confronted with weight 
a fact they cannot dodge. The error 
was perpetrated during the installation 
period when feeders diverted thov- 
sands of northern-bred lambs from the 
shambles to cornfields. Corn belters, 
especially Indiana, were largely te 
sponsible. Ohio went to Texans, which 
are far less objectionable on a weigh 
basis and have actually been topping 
the market for that reason. Iowa als 
took weight and Colorado is not im 
mune on the same score. It is axiomatic 
that what goes in will come out. Gains 
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were rapid and cheap, but this advan- 
tage fails to offset initial cost or the 
weight handicap. The extent to which 
feeders will be out of pocket when the 
final accounting is made is as uncertain 
as the distance a frog will jump from 
where it sits. End-of-the-year values 
were about 75 cents per hundred lower 
than at the corresponding period of 
1936; lambs cost more, but the feed 
bill has been cut in two. 

Native lambs are practically all in, 
but plenty of fed westerns are in sight, 
probably in no substantially larger 
numbers than a year ago, but carrying 
considerably more poundage. Ohio is 
full of Texans; Indiana, which invest- 
ed heavily in northern-bred stock at 
peak prices, has not shown precipitan- 
cy, still holding a large percentage of 
the original purchase, Illinois and Iowa 
have been topping out, but both areas 
are handicapped with weight. Michigan 
got few; Wisconsin has the usual num- 
ber. West of the Missouri River, Col- 
orado is the densely populated spot on 
the map, estimates running from 10 to 
15 per cent more in numbers and sub- 
stantially the same increase in weight 
compared with last winter. The North 
Platte Valley in Nebraska is also cred- 


| ited with its full quota. Just when, how 


and at what weights this holding will 

move on the market is a problem, the 

topping out process having begun. 
Texas has been under the necessity 


' of moving lambs to wheat fields in 


Oklahoma, Kansas, and elsewhere by 
a prolonged dry spell. How many will 
come from that source and at what 
period, nobody qualified appears to 
have a definite idea. Last year the 
Texas movement was retarded until 
after shearing; on this occasion it will 
start earlier as no wool has been con- 


) tracted; packers will pull the bulk and 
| their notions concerning the future of 
5 wool are definite; in fact, they have 


not increased buyers’ pelt credits, 


} showing no disposition to take that 


Step. 


Fed lambs in the Rocky Mountain 
area have been moving to the Pacific 


1 Coast and are reported closely sold up 
at this juncture. Should California go 
® cast as far as Denver to replenish cool- 


ers, that much needed relief will be 
afforded. So far as the bulk of winter 


























Tuis Bank has always been prominently 
identified with the sheep and wool indus- 
try, and looks forward to its increasing 
development. 


WALKER BANK 
& FRUST COMPANY 


Salt Lake City 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























Wool Growers 


Meth. WILSON HOTEL 


Your Headquarters While Attending 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS' CONVENTION 


Most Centrally Located Hotel in Salt Lake City 
MEDIUM PRICED COMPLETELY RENOVATED 
FRANK R. ROBERTS, Manager 
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lamb production is concerned, the At- 
lantic Coast market is the principal 
customer. 

Overstuffed pay rolls are no longer 
in vogue; building has been all but 
suspended, steel centers show a hiber- 
nating tendency and automobile indus- 
try retrenchment is discouraging. 
Lamb suffered least from the anti-meat 
agitation, although involved to some 
extent, as the appeal to human emo- 
tion was largely directed against beef. 
That product has been devalued since 
the debacle; largely as a result of it, 
the prospective winter supply is of 
generous volume and there is a decided 
tendency to unload at the earliest op- 
portunity. The whole set of livestock 
markets is extremely nervous, confi- 
fidence is lacking, killers are supercau- 
tious and consumers in economical 
mood, which recalls an episode in the 
picturesque career of the original Jack 
Cudahy. Runing a pork deal on the 
“board,” he boosted the price $2 per 
barrel one morning by taking on 5,000 
units. Repairing to a dizzy price res- 
taurant for luncheon, he ordered $7 


worth of provender, including a roast 
duck plus a quart of fizz wine. While 
the waiter was fumbling with the nap- 
ery, he picked up the ticker tape to 
discover that his day’s profit had gone 
with the wind since he left the pit. 
“Waiter, make that order a beer and a 
cheese sandwich,” he admonished the 
servitor. 

And that describes the present psy- 
chology of the army of meat con- 
sumers, regardless of what the product 
is. J. E. Poole. 


Kansas City 


HE downward tendency in lamb 

prices which started in October 
continued, with small interruption, 
through December to land closing quo- 
tations for the month and the year in 
the lowest position for the twelve- 
month period of 1937. September closed 
with best lambs $10.10, October closed 
at $9.60, November closed at $9 and 
December closed at $8. The net decline 
in December was larger than in either 


The National Wool Grower 


November or October and coming op 
top of declines in the two preceding 
months put fat lambs on a price basis 
where they are bringing severe losses 
to producers. 

Factors that produced the decline 
were lower prices for cattle, hogs, 
hides, wool and pelts, Federal reports 
indicated that the number of fat lambs 
in sight for the next four months wil] 
be as large, if not larger, than in the 
same period 1937. A recession in gen- 
eral business activities and a revolting 
consumer demand in the meat trade 
were added factors. Poultry dominated 
the meat situation to a larger than nor- 
mal degree during the holidays. Meat 
distributors say that outlet channels 
will have to be opened up by lower 
price levels, which, according to their 
interpretation, means still lower prices 
live weight. 

While the net loss for December was 
$1 there were some unusually erratic 
daily price swings. On December 15 
the market rose 75 cents and the next 
day the entire advance was wiped out 
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by other markets. 


brought new and broader demand, from all 


sections and from some sections not served 


The Nation Buys 


Kansas City— 


“ THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. ‘ 


a's “The change of ownership privilege” has 


sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


Livestock at Kansas. City 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 1 
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Between December 7 and 9 the market 
rose 65 cents, dropped back 40 cents 
and following a 75-cent boost headed 
downward again. December closed at 
$8, The December high was $9.25 com- 
pared with a $9.50 top in December, 
1936. While there was considerable 
unevenness in distribution and some 
fairly heavy receipts at a few markets, 
there were no excessive runs at any 
point and nothing in the supply situa- 
tion to account for the erratic price 
movements. 

Strong to heavy weights were prom- 
inent in the offerings. At the beginning 
there was no price discrimination but 
later weight began to draw penalties. 
Some lambs went over the 100-pound 
mark, many above 95 pounds and most 
of the run was in the upper eighties 
and lower nineties. Feeders, of course, 
were sorting out their heavy lambs and 
reducing feed-lot weights but tonnage 
this coming season will probably be 
relatively larger than numbers. Because 
lambs went into feed lots carrying 
heavy weight there may be heavy mar- 
ketings in January and February. 
While there are slightly more lambs 
on feed now than a year ago, the dis- 
tribution of the supply indicates heavy 
marketing in the next sixty days. The 
area east of ‘the Mississippi River is 
feeding more than last winter and Tex- 


Bas and Oklahoma have increased num- 


bers, but there is a decrease in the 


' eastern plains area and the intermoun- 
| tain country. 
» area, located east of the Mississippi 
| River has the largest increase and con- 


The early marketing 


sequently the trade expects peak mar- 


_ keting in January and February. 


Fat ewes sold up to $4.85 in De- 


i cember and for a time sheep showed 
} independent strength over lambs but 
» after the middle of the month they 


dropped sharply to close $1.25 under 
November. Ewes, in relation to total 


) sheep receipts, were in larger than nor- 


mal supply. In the past few days ewes 


# sold at $3.25 down. A few bunches of 
® fed yearlings made $7 to $7.50, before 


he final break in lambs: but in the 


; past week none brought above $6.75. 


A few bunches of 70- to 75-pound 
Texas lambs went to feeders at $7 to 
$7.75, but otherwise trade was limited 
by lack of offerings. With fat lambs 





on the down grade feeders were not 
inclined to purchase the half-fat classes 
and consequently most offerings mov- 
ed into killers’ hands. 

The year 1937, which started with 
promising conditions for sheepmen, is 
closing with feeders in a rather unfav- 
orable spot because the lambs they 
laid in cost too much, in fact, fat lambs 
now are under the cost price of thin 
lambs. That the flockmaster has had a 
better year than the feeder will have 
is evident, and this in turn means that 
the feeder will be very cautious next 
year about contracting or purchasing 
thin lambs much before the feeding 
season opens. 

December receipts were 65,500 or 
32,300 less than in the same month 
1936, and the smallest of any month 
this year. Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas wheat field lambs made up over 50 
per cent of the run. Many of them 
carried strong weights but were not 
very well finished. Total receipts for 
1937 were 1,469,000, against 1,276,618 


in 1956. C. M. Pipkin. 


St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of De- 
cember were approximately 63,- 

300, an increase of 15,300 over No- 
vember, but 7,400 less than December, 
1936. The total for the year was 
around 945,000, or 103,400 less than 
a year ago, and the lightest since 1922. 

The lamb market during the month 
was very uneven, and closed around 75 
cents lower. A month ago best fed 
western lambs sold at $9, and natives 
$8.75, while on the close choice fed 
kinds from Nebraska and Colorado 
sold at $8.25, with natives at $8. The 
top on western lambs ranged from $8 
@ 9, and natives $8 @ 8.75. Clips sold 
up to $8.50 at the high time, with clos- 
ing quotations around $7.75. 

The market for fat ewes closed 
around $1.25 lower, odd lots on late 
days selling $3 @ 3.25 with choice 
kinds quoted up to $3.50. Old wethers 
show about the same loss as ewes, 
while yearlings and twos are about 50 
cents lower. Choice yearlings sold late 
at $7:50, two-year-olds at $6.50, with 
old wethers quoted $4.50@S. 

H. H. Madden. 


Omaha 


ESPITE the fact that wool prices 
were inclined to brace late in 
December, the general market for 
sheep and lambs closed the month at 
about the lowest point of the year 
1937. It was a rather dismal end to 
a year which began with such high 
hopes. 

Two things stood out, as the year 
ended, in the prospect for the next 
few months. One was that unless 
something is done to stimulate lamb 
consumption, there will be more money 
lost than made in winter lamb feed- 
ing operations in the Middle West. 
The other was the plain indication that 
because of the heavier weights at 
which lambs came off the range this 
season, and the increased availability 
of feed, they will come back to market 
earlier and heavier than they did in 
1937, 

Effects of too many heavy fed 
lambs weighing near 100 pounds or 
above already were being seen in the 
price discounts of from 50 cents to 
$1.00 per hundred which packers were 
enforcing on these weights late in De- 
cember. This natural inclination of the 
lambs to be heavier than usual, plus 
the tendency that nearly always de- 
velops when prices are unprofitable to 
“hold a little longer” in the hope of 
an upturn, promises to continue to over- 
emphasize the weight factor this win- 
ter. As to numbers, receipts last month 
were among the largest in four years, 
another evidence of the pressure which 
high original weights and good gains 
were putting on feeders. 

Generally speaking, the situation as 
the new year opens doesn’t appear to 
hold a great deal of encouragement. 
Industry has sagged, unemployment 
has increased, and the whole country 
appears to be waiting to see what 
Congress will do, first in the way of 
relieving business from some of the 
present tax pressure, and second, whe- 
ther or not it will consent to impose 
new burdens in the shape of proposed 
wages - and - hours restrictions. These 


things may seem far removed from 
prices of lambs and wool, yet every- 
one in the industry must realize that 
they have a definite bearing on volume 





















MORRIS FEED YARDS 


On the SANTA FE Railroad, at eptone ro KANSAS 
ALL SHIPMENTS DESTINED KANSAS CITY LOADE 
NO ADDITIONAL FREIGHT CHARGES Pang” pe. 

LOADED 11 P. 3 M. - ARRIVE 7 A. 


+4 MIDNIGHT 


YARDS CAPACITY — 50, 000 SHEEP - 160 CARS CATTLE 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You of the Benefits Derived by Filling at Morris 


Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your Way Bills and Contracts 
MPLETE 


FACILITIES FOR DIPPING SHEEP 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 
WRITE 


Kansas City, Missouri 


US ABOUT FATTENING YOUR LAMBS AT MORRIS 
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WAGON COVERS 
HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything in Canvas 
Write for Catalog 


SMITH & ADAMS CO. 
225 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 








Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 



























—— against disease loss by vaccinating your 
entire flock with FRANKLINOVINE MIXED BACTERIN. 


A large share of sickness among sheep isa complication 
of i associated with hemorrhagic septicemia. 


Vaccination for immunity is becoming quite general as 
owners learn the benefits of such protection. 


Ur lied for of sick and exposed sheep. 
Full details in special new sheep booklet. 
Franklin Drench Powder 


Expels both stomach and tape 
worms. 


Sold by Drug Store Agencies. 














VACC 
oa sUPPLins cr SHEEP 


How to Prevent Disease Loss 


Write for free special Sheep Booklet. 
THE O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver, Kansas City, El Paso, Marfa, Amarillo, Fort Worth, Wichita, Alliance, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles 


Salt Lake City Office, 42 West Broadway, Tom Brown, Mgr. 
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of consumption and consequently op 
prices of all commodities. 

As to what the outcome will be. ; 
is anyone’s guess right now, and prob. 
ably will continue to be until afte 
the new Congress gets far enough un. 
der way to give some idea as to its 
intentions. For the markets as a group, 
fairly liberal receipts not only of fa 
lambs but of beef cattle as well, are 
in prospect for the next few months. 
Hog supplies promise to remain well 
below normal. 






Byron P. Demorest. 


Denver 


ARKETING of sheep and lamb; 
at Denver during the month of 
December was considerably lighter 
than during the same month a year 
ago. Receipts at Denver totaled 74. 
300 this year in December as com- 
pared to 120,000 a year ago. Colo. 
rado supplied 31,500 of these, Idaho 
20,800, Wyoming 7,800, Utah, 6,500, 
and Oregon, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada 
and South Dakota, smaller number: 
During the year 1937, a total of 
3,100,000 sheep and lambs reached 
the Denver market, being the largest 
number received at any market in the 
country. 

Fat lamb prices dropped from $9 
to $9.35, early in December, to a range 
of $8.25 to $8.75 late in the month. 

Northern Colorado feed-lot lambs 
are beginning to come back and these 
have been selling late in the month 
from $8.10 to $8.55 flat and about 
$8.25 to $8.75 FPR. 

Feeder lambs from Idaho, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota and Colorado soli 
during December from $7.40 to $8.15. 

Ewes sold from $2.15 to $4.25. 

Over one third of the fat lambs 
sold at Denver in December were taken 
by interior Iowa and Atlantic Coast 
slaughterers. For the year a total 0 
600,000 head, or nearly one third 0! 
all fat lambs sold at Denver were 
shipped to eastern slaughterers. 

W. N. Fulton. 
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‘ly oF Monthly Lamb Slaughter r = 
bei B= In 1937 and 1936 ttention Live Stock haisers 
= f ber following figures show the and Fur Tr appers 
f lambs slaughtered un- 
gh un. fF number of lambs P 
to its @ der federal inspection in each month of The Colorado Animal By-Products Company 
group, jj the last two years as reported by the 
of fat ' Bureau of Animal Industry: ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET AND PAY HIGHEST 
il, a © Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered under MARKET PRICES FOR YOUR 
— Federal Inspection SHEEP PELTS — HIDES — RAW FURS and WOOL 
In well 
wthagl ‘ee Ship or deliver to nearest plant where you will always 
January 1,700,006 = 1,540,132 
rest. JR February —.....-- 1,315,303 1,314,036 get a square deal. 
Mecch —......... 1, 332,638 1,373,784 
Apel 1334402 1,266,791 DENVER - OGDEN - SALT LAKE CITY 
May -------------------- ’ ’ ) ’ 
ants Joe 1425577 1308721 HEBER CITY - LOGAN - SPANISH FORK 
nth of I August. 1,497,898 1,395,374 
lighter September... 1,670,961 1,592,912 
1 vear Conor LIZI57 > 1,741,798 
od 74. November —.. 1,321,000 1,544,000 
; December --...--- -.- 1,402,807 1,573,065 —— 
; com. 
Colo- ToTaL 17,269,871 17,215,811 
Idaho 
6,500, 
nis Southdown Meeting 
mbers HE annual meeting of the Amer- 
tal of ican Southdown Breeders Associ- 
eached | ation was held in the Lipton Room of 
eee the Stock Yards Inn on Monday eve- 
arges' BF ning, November 29, 1937. 
in the The annual report of the Secretary 
showed a 22 per cent increase in regis- 
om $9 trations, a 32 per cent increase in new 
range & members, and a 34 per cent increase 
nails in transfers. 
ls er eS Se heed: 2 You Get an Answer 
i Boot bt It or t e year wit He ~ as- b T, I h 
sociation remaining in a sound finan- My a 
month cial condition, Copy for Volume XXI ow o e ep one 
about of the Flock Book has been forwarded Profits depend on an accurate 
to the printer and should be off. the knowledge of prices. You needn’t 
Mon- — Press early in the new year. The great- wait or guess when you telephone. 
ae est Southdown year, was the report, 
050" PF) with over 6000 sheep registered in It pays to telephone. Get facts, 
$8.15. BR 1937, discuss details, make decisions now. 
25. | _ The officers were all reelected, with , 
lambs J Colonel E. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio, as The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Company 
taken J) President, Mr. Luther Belden, Brad- 
Coast Fe 
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wer r 2 ee 
American Packing and Provision Co. 
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street, Massachusetts, as vice prej- 


° , dent and W. L. Henning as secretary. 
Progressive Sheepmen are turning to treasurer. Mr. E. H. Helms, Belleville 


Illinois, Mr. D, E. McEwen, London. 
0 UJ A N A H CA K E C UJ B E S Ontario, Canada, and Colonel E£, |. 


Shaw were reelected directors with Mr 


. Paul P. Hite of Gallatin, Tennessee, , 

437% Protein Cottonseed Cake new director to fill the vacancy of the 

They are SOFT. Old Ewes and Young Lambs eat them late Dr. E. E. Brownell of California. 
as easily as big Steers. W.L.H. 





Cattle, Calf, Sheep and Lamb Sizes 


Can ship mixed cars with regular Cake and Meal. 


Leaflet Tells How to 
Control Coyotes during 


Wire or write us for prices and samples. Denning Season 
OU AN AH COTTON OIL C0 OYOTES are particularly destruc. 
. tive on open sheep ranges in the 
spring, as they then need extra food for 
QUANAH, TEXAS themselves and their young. Their 





preying upon lambing bands of sheep 
can be checked, however, by den hunt- 


ing, says the U. S. Department of Ag. 
PERFECT riculture. 
| NP ae Ft PS 


Successful methods employed in 
i Ecce finding the dens are explained in a new 
Send for Free: Samples Leaflet 132, “Den Hunting as a Means 
of Coyote Control,” recently issued by 
the department. It was prepared by 
Stanley P. Young and Harold W. Do- 
byns, of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 


THE WORLD FAMOUS vey, both of whom have had wide ex- 


perience in controlling predators. 


Some coyotes, the leaflet points out, 
SHEEP T. U. S. SHEARS show great cunning in refraining from 


killing lambs near their dens and will 


















Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 

















Finest Hand Shear Ever Produced pass by a band of sheep that is herded 
right over their den only to raid an- 
So great is the world-wide reputation of T. U. S. other several miles distant. Contrary 


sheep shears, particularly #71, among professional : rote is 2 
shearers and sheep owners alike, that inferior imitations to popular belief, the male _ ote . ; 
have appeared on the market. There is only one genuine destructive as the female, as investiga: 
#71 Combination Shear—union made by Trade Unionist tions by the Biological Survey of fresh 
Co-operative Society Ltd., Sheffield, England. ‘ . B am ee 
kills at lambing time have shown that 

Users know T. U. S, Shears for their very finest tracks of males are more in evidence 
Sheffield steel, deep temper and perfect set. They are T Sees 
easy to manipulate and give long, hard service. than those of females. Under normal 
conditions a pair of adult coyotes ' 


There are none “Just as Good.” Do not accept a 4 t 
substitute—look for the trade-mark on both the Famous found to every den unless one paren 
#71 and #3072 (narrower and lighter). Blade lengths has been killed. If this happens to be 
vrite *.F> a female and the pups are young, they 

Distributed in the United States through hardware die. If they are old enough to eat meal, 
and general stores. If your dealer is not supplied, order the male parent cares for them. 
direct. 


Stockmen and others confronted 
with coyote control problems may ob- 
ALFRED FIELD & CO Ine tain copies of Leaflet 132, “Den Hunt: 

e9 ) a * 

Established 1836 ing as a Means of Coyote Contro 

93 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. from the Superintendent of Doc 
a _ uments, Washington, D. C., at 5 cenls 
each. 
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AILROADING is like farming in a sur- 

prising number of ways. Both of us have 
money invested in “plant” — land, buildings, 
stock and machinery on farms; land, tracks, 
buildings and machinery on railroads. Both 
of us have operating expenses, for work done, 
for materials and supplies used. Both of us 
pay the same kind of local and state taxes to 
help support our communities. 


But it goes farther than this. Without railroads 
to get crops to central markets mighty few 
farms could be successfully operated. And 
our 241,822 miles of line would certainly be 
a loss if we didn’t have farmers as customers. 


The point of all this is that what’s bad for 
the railroads is bad for the farmers—and 
right now railroads are having difficulties 
which may impair the very service you need 
to market your products. 

The difficulty arises out of one simple fact: 


Since 1933 prices of things railroads buy have 
gone up; wages have increased; taxes have 
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risen — while the average level of railroad 
freight and passenger charges has steadily 
declined. 


In fact, the average charge by the railroads 
for hauling a ton of freight one mile was 
actually 10 per cent less in 1937 than in 1932 
—26% per cent less than in 1921, shortly 
after the end of government operation, when 
the downward trend of rates began. 


In spite of this, the railroads have speeded 
up their service, made it safer, more reliable, 
more complete — giving more for the money 
than ever before. 


Their big problem right now is to earn enough 
to cover running expenses and to keep their 
plant in shape to continue the sort of service 
which you and other shippers must have. 



















Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


No bounty is paid on coyotes and no 
government trappers are at work here, 
so there are many more of them than 
three years ago. 

Walter Handley. 


Winnemucca 
(Humboldt County ) 


Water and feed have been fair this 
fall and now (December 26) we have 
a splendid fall of snow, assuring us of 
a normal winter, as feed on the deserts 
is excellent this season. 


The administration of the Taylor 
Grazing Act is highly regarded in most 
of Nevada, but it is without sufficient 
police or range riders. 

From $8 to $9.50 is the price range 
on alfalfa hay per ton in the stack. 


About the same number of ewe lambs 
were retained this fall for replacements 
and about the same number of ewes 
have been bred as in 1936, 


The coyote situation is much better 
than it was three years ago. We have 
had more trappers working under the 
direction of the Biological Survey and 
good results have followed. 

Allied Land and Livestock Co. 


CALIFORNIA 


The temperatures have been exces- 
sively warm throughout the month, ex- 
cepting only the last week, which was 
appreciably cooler. Excessive precipi- 
tation occurred in the northern por- 
tion, with generous, or moderate 
amounts farther south. Some south- 
eastern range country could do with 
more rain. Extensive areas of pasture 
land were flooded in the Sacramento 
Valley. Lambing is beginning in the 
San Joaquin Valley. The mountain 
snow stores are generally deficient. 
Livestock and pastures are mostly 
good. 


Mendota 
(Fresno County ) 


So far the weather has been fine and 
feed prospects are good (December 
30). Alfalfa hay is $16 a ton in the 
stack and $18 baled. 


Very few lambs are fed in this, the 
southern part of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 

About 30 per cent more ewes were 
bred this season than last. There are 
about 20 per cent more ewe lambs in 
the bands than a year ago, 15 per cent 
of them having been shipped in from 
other states. Yearling fine wool ewes 
have changed hands at $10 a head and 
crossbreds of the same age at $8.50. 

All the sheepmen seem to be in favor 
of the regulation of the public range 
land as it is now handled under the 
Taylor Act. C. Pucheu 


Garberville 
(Humboldt County) 


Range feed in northern California is 
the best in many years. Winter ranges 
are excellent (December 29). We have 
had warm weather, with a lot of rain, 
35 inches this season up to the present 
time. Fewer ewes have been bred this 
fall on account of the heavy losses last 
winter, but all of the sheep are in ex- 
cellent condition. 

There are more coyotes than there 
were three years ago because there 
hasn’t been enough money to keep the 
control work up. _L. A. Robertson 


Oakdale 
(Stanislaus County ) 


Conditions here are the best in sev- 
eral years. The breeding bands are 
about the same size as they were a 
year ago and about the usual number 
of ewe lambs were kept for replace- 
ments. 

State trappers have been doing a 
good job on the coyotes and have cut 
their number down considerably. 

I think the administration of the 
Taylor Grazing Act is favorably regard- 
ed here. 

Vernon A. Rodden 


Piercy 
(Mendocino County) 
Weather is perfect (December 28). 
We have not had a killing frost as yet 
and feed prospects are good on this 
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account. “1920 was about such a year.” BF | 
We have a fair acorn crop also. Ray § t 
delivered here last fall was $24 a ton BF s 
but I believe the price is down some § 
now. All the sheep are fat. 

Due to heavy losses last winter 
about 20 per cent fewer ewes are bred 
than there were last year. Som §& ;, 
ranchers kept all their ewe lambs this 
year. In 1936 prices were good and f 
lambs fat, so they were sold by ali 
the sheepmen, 

In this section coyotes are not in. T 
creasing. Our trappers are good ones b 
and keep them pretty well thinned out. 


| 

The coyote has been kept under con- ; 
trol in this section for several years. 

From what I know of sheep herders, 9 

I do not think they break the game d 
laws, as some believe. In this district 
the season is open during part of the 
herding season and when it is closed, 
the wardens and park men keep a close 
check on the camps, herders or other- 

wise. I. S. Rogers 

u 

Collinsville c 

(Solano County ) ri 

The weather has been favorable for b 


early feed. Warm rains commenced in si 
November and feed conditions are ex- 


cellent (December 24). Not much al- Fb 


falfa hay is left in the stack, but baled F © 
hay is costing from $17 to $19 a ton. W 

In this section about the same num- 
ber of ewes are bred each year; not — o 


quite so many ewe lambs were kept Fis 
this year for replacements as in other J hi 
years. 0 

We are not troubled very much by 
coyotes. 


This section is principally a grain 
and sheep area and has no public land; 
also we are too far away to use the 
national forest grazing. 

J. M. Robinson T 


OREGON 


Seasonal to mild temperatures pre J js 
vailed most of the month, the last week Fy 
being moderately cold. Frequent rain [| ~ 
and some snows occurred, with limit: |) 4 
ed areas of the lowlands being flood FF .. 
ed. The heavest rain in years occurred [> , 
during the last week in some north >> 
western counties, necessitating mort 
than the usual amount of livestock 
feeding. Pasturage is generally excel 
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lent, and livestock are in good condi- 
tion. The mountain snow supplies are 
somewhat below normal. 


Andrews 
(Harney County) 


Prospects for good winter feed and 


| range conditions are excellent at this 


time (December 28.) Very little alfal- 
fa hay is grown in Harney County, but 
wild hay is going at $6 a ton. 

Good prices and the operation of the 
Taylor Grazing Act have reduced our 
breeding bands this year by about 10 
per cent and considerably fewer lambs 
were held over last fall for stock ewes. 

Most stockmen of this section, about 
95 per cent I should say, are for the 
administration of the Taylor Act. 

Frank Kueny 


The Dalles 
(Wasco County) 


December has been warmer than us- 


| ual, with lots of moisture. Feed (De- 


cember 29) is better on the winter 
range than for several years. Breeding 
bands in this district are about the 
same size as they were a year ago. 

A good bit of private trapping has 
been done around here and as a result 
coyotes are less numerous than they 
were three years ago. 

I personally believe that the amount 
of game killed out of season by herders 


| is small as compared to that killed by 












hunters from the city out for a drive 


) or outing for the day. 


William D. Ketchum 


Mitchell 
(Wheeler County) 


Since December 1, weather and feed 


» conditions have been the best in years. 


The bunch grass matured and green 
feed was very good and to date (Jan- 
uary 3), no stock has been fed. There 
is no alfalfa hay in this locality, but 
meadow hay is quoted at $7 a ton. 


A few more ewe lambs were retained 


# this fall for stock ewes and about the 
same number of ewes have been bred 
) as a year ago. 


Coyote numbers keep about the same, 


§ The Biological Survey just about breaks 


exce- Mae with them. In some localities pri- 





We Offer All Producers and Feeders in Our Territory 
Efficient Marketing of Their Livestock 
the Cooperative Way 


Represented on 29 markets of the United States. 


Producers Livestock Marketing Association 


North Salt Lake Ogden Los Angeles 








SHELTER VALLEY 
COLUMBIA RAM K-277 


This ram sheared 96 Ibs. 
of Low % Wool in 42 
months’ growth, shrink- 
ing less than 50 per cent. 


Our Columbias are Pure 

Bred and Trace Back on 

Both Sides to Government 
Foundation. 





In a test conducted by the Bureau of Animal Industry 


at the 
Experiment Station wherein Columbia and three other types of rams were mated to high-grade 
range Rambouillet ewes, the first crop of wether lambs sired by the Columbias were the 
heaviest of all lots, averaging 83 pounds, and in the first yearling ewes produced in the experiment, 
those sired by Columbias were second in wool production, averaging 14.67 pounds at the age of 


Wyoming Agricultural 
13% months. (See page 35, of the December 1937 National Wool Grower.) 
For the 1938 Trade we can supply a limited number of 
TOP YEARLING COLUMBIA RAMS 
ERNEST WHITE 


SHELTER VALLEY RANCH KALISPELL, MONTANA 











Candland Rambouillets 


Are Smooth-bodied, Large-Boned and Shear a Heavy Fleece 
of Long Fine Wool. | 


We Guarantee Quality and Prices Will Suit You 


v 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 








American Corriedale Association. 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 





Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S 

Pres., Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric SS. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan S&t., 


Laramie, Wyo. 
ADVISORY 

B. F. Creech, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Stanley Smith, Dubvis, 
Idaho; H. D. Mitchell, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; Carl A. 
Henkel, Mason City, Iowa; M. H. Karker, Bar- 
rington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, Scuth 
Dakota. For booklet, address the secretary. 














THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 

Vice-President—George Spencer, Payson, Utah 

Vice-President—S. S. Brown, Moscow, Idaho 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors — R. Thomas, 
George B. Mann, Woods 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Ete., Address the Secretary. 


Utah ; 
Utah ; 


Duchesne, 
Cross, 














The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 366,000 Rambouillets Now 


on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 





President 

J. W. Owens 
Vice-President 

John K. Madsen...... : 
Secretary-Treasurer 


..Ozona, Texas 


..Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





Mrs. Dwight Lincoln...........Marysville, Ohio 
Directors 

W. S. Alge ats ....Arlington, Ohio 

(a ye | ae Crawford,Nebr. 

D. T. Jones........ ......9an Angelo, Texas 


ae es Collinston, Utah 


Joseph H. King soees-eeee Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard -.eee-sWoodland, Calif. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 





vate trappers are also working. I be- 
lieve a national bounty system is the 
solution to the question of predatory 
animal control. 

Eric L. Laughlin 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures were near or some- 
what below normal, as a rule, the last 
week being coldest. Moderate rains oc- 
curred frequently, precipitation being 
quite heavy over many western areas. 
Livestock are in good condition, some 
feeding being reported over the east- 
ern portion. Some mountain snow bas- 
ins have more than normal deposits, 
and the state is generally well supplied 
with moisture. Pastures and wheat are 
in very good to excellent condition for 
the season. 


Nespelem 
(Okanogan County) 


The month of December was a very 
good one and at the present time (the 
27th) we.have about three inches of 
snow, which means plenty of water. Ten 
dollars is the cost of alfalfa hay in the 
stack. 

Just about the same number of ewes 
have been bred to lamb this spring as 
a year ago. In this part of the country 
very few ewe lambs are held over for 
flock replacements, 

The boys that are working for me 
trap coyotes the year around and so 
we have little trouble with them. 

William Bell 


IDAHO 


Temperatures have been near, or 
somewhat above normal, while precip- 
itation in moderate amounts occurred 
with sufficient frequency to keep the 
forage moist. The lower country, how- 
ever, has been almost continuously 
bare of snow. Some mountain snow de- 
posits are slightly above normal, 
though generally, snow is deficient. 
Livestock are generally in good condi- 
tion, with some feeding reported. 
There is plenty of feed on hand. 


Soda Springs 
(Caribou County ) 


It has been extremely dry here for 
the past thirty days. However, during 
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the past three days we have had , 
heavy rainfall, and feed on the winte; 
ranges (December 11) is the best we 
have had for years. From $6 to $8 ; 
the price of alfalfa hay in the stack 

I think some fewer ewes have beey 
bred this fall than a year ago, but | 
could not make a definite statemen; 
about the number. This reduction j; 
due in part to a desire to liquidate jp. 
debtedness. Also considerably fewe; 
ewe lambs were held back last fall, 

Fewer lambs are being fed in south. 
eastern Idaho this winter. 

Eight dollars has been paid for year. 
ling fine wool ewes and $9 for cross. 
breds. 

A good many of the stockmen of this 
section view the administration of the 
Taylor Act with a feeling of uneasi- 
ness, especially those who summer in 
Idaho and winter in Nevada. 

We have more coyotes than we had 
three years ago, on account of a lack of 
consistent effort in combating them. 

C. P. Tucker 


Buhl 
(Twin Falls County) 


Both weather and feed conditions 
have been excellent; plenty of mois- 
ture and feed prospects on the win- 
ter range are above average ( December 
27). Hay is $9 a ton in the stack. 

Sheepmen did not keep nearly s 
many ewe lambs this fall for stock ewes 
as in 1936 and about 10 per cent few: 
er ewes have been bred. This reduc- 
tion is the result of the enforcement 0! 
the Taylor Grazing Act. 

Stockmen of this section do not look 
with much favor upon the present regu: 
lation of the public domain under th 
Taylor Act. There is too much red tap 
to it and too much extra expense. Ther 
isn’t a fair chance for young men | 
start in the stock game nor for th 
small grower to maintain himself. 

The removal of the bounty and laci 
of proper control work are the causes 
in my opinion, of the increase in 0): 
otes. William Vogel 


Idaho Falls 


(Bonneville County) 


Feed prospects are good (Decembe! 
28), better than they have been in the 
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past’ three years. Hay is selling, in the 
stack, at $6 to $7.50 a ton. 

Fewer ewe lambs were retained this 
fall for stock ewes and fewer ewes were 
bred than a year ago, due to the regu- 
lation under the Taylor Grazing Act. 

No wild game is molested by sheep 
herders where we run our sheep. I have 
found a great many chickens killed by 
hawks. Coyotes are less numerous 
around here as the result of paying a 
bounty and the work of the Biological 
Survey trappers. 

Lester Twichel 


Carey 
(Blaine County ) 


Weather and feed conditions since 
December 1 have nearly approached 
the ideal. Abundance of moisture and 
mild temperatures earlier in the fall 
made a good growth of feed on the 
foothills and desert. All the sheep in 
this section normally expect to come 
to the haystacks not later than Janu- 
ary 1, but at this date (January 1) 
some bands are still on the desert be- 
ing fed a concentrate. There are about 
four inches of snow on the desert. Hay 
sold for $7 a ton early in fall. All 
the surplus is bought up. 

About the same number of ewes 
were bred this fall as a year ago. 

There are not many ewe lambs in 
this district. Nearly all the lambs 
raised here are blackfaced. What 
stock ewes we do have are shipped in 
and we have about as many as last 
year. 

I think coyotes are probably increas- 
ing in this section because we do not 
have enough good trappers. 

Since Taylor Grazing District No. 
2 is one of the lately created districts, 
we have not so far been subjected to 
any noticeable amount of control. I 
believe eventually that the bona fide 
stockman who has burdened himself 
with frozen assets in the shape of 
ranches and range lands with the idea 
of protecting himself in his livestock 
Operations, may possibly receive, 
through the administration of the act, 
the protection to which he is entitled. 
In the past, the man with his invest- 
ment in livestock only had quite a bit 
the best of it and his elimination would 
no doubt be beneficial to the range and 


also to the man that is tied up and 
can’t get away. 

My opinion is that the game killed 
out of season on national forests by 
sheep herders is a very small amount. 

James Turnbull 


MONTANA 


Temperatures averaged near normal 
over western counties, with only a 
moderate cold snap, but in eastern and 
northeastern counties, there was a con- 
siderable amount of extremely cold 
weather, with much of it sub-zero. 
Moderate to heavy precipitation oc- 
curred in the western portion and 
parts of the southern portion, but the 
northeastern and extreme eastern coun- 
ties are dry. The mountain snow stor- 
age is still subnormal, Livestock are 
still good, though an increased amount 
of feeding is reported, because ranges 
are now largely covered; also because 
of the cold weather. 


WYOMING 


The month was wetter than usual, 
and in most sections, especially east of 
the mountans, it was colder than usual. 
However, livestock are still in good to 
excellent condition, although they have 
showed some shrinkages of late. Range 
forage is still good, and the range is 
open over most of the eastern third of 
the state. Elsewhere feeding is neces- 
sary. The water prospects are the best 
in ten years. 


Douglas 
(Converse County ) 


Weather and feed conditions appear 
to be above average, especially in Con- 
verse County. We have plenty of win- 
ter feed and enough snow for range 
sheep (December 27). 

Alfalfa is priced at $7 a ton in the 
stack. 

On account of high prices last fall, 
the number of ewe lambs kept for stock 
replacements was below average, but I 
believe about the same number of ewes 
have been bred this season as last. 

Most ranchers are hoping for a 5- 
year lease under the Taylor Grazing 
Act; so they will know what they can 
depend on. 

Eastern Live Stock Co. 





CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 


MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











HAMPSHIRES | 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 

WRITE 
American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Pres. Big Horn, Wyo. 











CORRIEDALES 

The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 

NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 

- Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 

Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill 





HAVE YOU ANY SPARE MONEY? 


Maybe that’s the normal condition of your 
finances—spare. In that case you are not & 
successful SHROPSHIRE sheep breeder. 


Your lambs do not bring “better than the top 
price” when you market them. Would you like 
to have a free copy of “Shropshires, Why”? 

THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


J. M. Wade, Secy.-Treas. 
INDIANA 


P. A. Anderson, Pres. 
LAFAYETTE, 








SUFFOLKS 
A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Pure Bred Live Stock Record Bldg. 
Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 
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Auxiliary Activities 


WASHINGTON 
Yakima Chapter No. 1 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers Association gave 
its annual dinner party at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Archie Prior on De- 
cember 11, 1937. With the husbands 
as guests of honor, the twenty-five 
present enjoyed an evening full of fun 
and entertainment. 

Moving pictures taken last summer 
by Mr. T. L. Carter while on a fish- 
ing and hunting trip to Alaska were 
shown, after which various games were 
played. 

On December 17, 1937, the regular 
monthly meeting of the chapter was 
held at the home of Mrs. Pete Rey- 
naud. Eighteen members and_ two 
guests enjoyed a tasty dessert luncheon 
preceding the meeting. After the reg- 
ular business was disposed of, plans 
were made for the state convention to 
be held in Yakima on January 13-14. 
A Christmas gift exchange was enjoy- 
ed by all present. 

Mrs. Archie Prior, Secretary. 


Klickitat Chapter 


The regular ‘monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Klickitat 
Wool Growers as well as the annual 
meeting of the Klickitat and Yakima 
Chapters was held December 2, 1937, 
at the home of Mrs. Hornibrook in 
Goldendale, Washington. 

Mrs. Clara Story, president of the 
Klickitat Chapter, presided at the 
meeting at which twenty-three mem- 
bers and five visitors were present. 
Five new members were admitted at 
this time, which speaks well for the 
officers at the head and the chapter as 
a whole. 

A pot luck luncheon was served 
after which the day was taken up with 
business for the January convention, 
nominating officers, appointing com- 
mittees for the banquet and dance, and 
making the new Yearbook. 

Activities planned for the conven- 
ton include a luncheon and meeting 
in the afternoon and a banquet and 
dance in the evening. An Australian 


wool display and lecture will be fea- 
tured during the luncheon. 

It is also planned to have a style 
show and a carving demonstration in 
the near future. 

Mrs. Walter Story, Secretary. 


IDAHO 
Ulia Chapter 

The home of Mrs. Frank Stanger, 
Iona, Idaho, was the meeting place of 
the Ulia Chapter of the Auxiliary to 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association on 
December 1, 1937. Sixteen members 
were present, including the following 
state officers: Mrs. J. T. Edwards, 
president; Mrs. Carlyle Chaffin, vice 
president, and Mrs. J. C. Fowler, sec- 
retary. 

The Chapter President, Mrs. W. H. 
Croft, thanked the members for the 
splendid assistance given in making the 
party and entertainment for the mem- 
bers and their husbands such a suc- 
cess. 

A review of the story “Sheep Come 
First” was given by Mrs. Robert Hill. 

A report on the state convention to 
be held January 5, 6, and 7, was given 
by Mrs. J. T. Edwards. 

A gift basket made up of gifts 
brought by each member was enjoyed 
when those present took turns pulling 
the strings which drew presents from 
the box. At the conclusion of the 
meeting a delicious turkey dinner was 
served by the hostess, Mrs. Frank 
Stanger. 

The annual dance was announced 
for December 29, 1937, at Iona, while 
the next meeting of the chapter will 
be held at the home of Mrs. Lester 
rlansen on January 5, 1938, 

Mrs. George Forbes, Secretary. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Salt Lake Auxiliary was held Decem- 
ber 13, 1937, at the Belvedere Lounge. 
Seventeen members and eleven guests 
were present. 

A buffet luncheon served before the 
meeting was prepared by the following 
hostesses: Mrs. M. A. Smith, Mrs. Q. 
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G. Crawford, Mrs. Alex Crystal, Mrs. 
H. H. Stevens, and Mrs. Royal Smith. 

Mrs. O, R. Ivory gave current events 
on wool. She explained the operation of 
the Wool Top Exchange. Mrs. Ivory 
said that the wool growers are trying 
to get the Senate to act before the 1933 
wool clip is ready so as to place the ex. 
change under federal supervision. 

A pageant taken from the Bible was 
given by Inez Robinson Preese, assist. 
ed by Sue Christensen, Virginia Sperry, 
Helen Preese and Elva Bronson. A 
reading entitled “Holly On the Door” 
was given by Mrs. Bassford, who is a 
student at the University. 

Mrs. Royal M. Smith, Secretary, 





Novel Wool Promotion 
Stunt 


HE annual dinner dance of the 

Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association was held at the Penn Ath- 
letic Club December 11. Over 500 
attended and voted the affair the best 
ever. As usual wool promotion was 
featured, all of the door prizes being 
articles made of wool. The awarding 
of those prizes was a feature of the 
party. The first group of lucky num- 
ber holders, men, each received three 
Botany wool ties. Instead of the us- 
ual boxed presentation, the ties were 
taken from a human tie rack. An Ha- 
waiian dancer came on the floor but 
her skirt, instead of the usual grass, 
was of ties. As the ties were awarded, 
she became gradually (but only par- 
tially) denuded. 

The ladies group of this drawing se- 
cured their prizes from a float decor 
ated by the John Wanamaker store. 

The next prize group received blan- 
kets. A full sized bed was wheeled 
onto the floor and in it reposed a young 
lady apparently tucked in for the 
night. The ladies took their blankets 
from the foot of the bed but the gentle- 
men winners had to struggle with the 
sleeping beauty for theirs. 

After this Miss Bo Peep appeared 
driving ten lambs, around the necks 
of which were store orders on John 
Wanamaker for $50 and $25 with the 
provision that woolen goods only 
could be purchased. 

—The Commercial Bulletin 





